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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

Warren  King  and  Associates,  Inc., 

Consultants  to  JVIanagement, 

Chicago^  III.^  September  1976. 
Senator  James  Abocrezk, 

Chairman^  American  Indian  Policy  Review  Commissicm.^  Congress  of 
the  United  States^  House  Office  Building  Annex  No.  2,  Washing- 
ton, D.O. 

Dear  Senator  Abourezk  :  We  are  pleased  to  present  this  report  con- 
taining the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affaii-s  Management  Study.  As  mandated  in  the  enabling  legislation 
of  the  commission,  the  private  and  puWic  sector  have  pooled  their 
knowledge  in  this  important  undertaking.  The  study  teams  have  iden- 
tified problems  and  developed  recommendations  to  assure  delivery 
of  services  to  Indian  people  in  an  effective  and  expeditious  manner. 
As  a  result  of  this  work,  it  is  apparent  that  aggressive  implementation 
is  crucial  if  self-determination  is  to  be  a  reality  for  Indian  people. 

The  members  of  the  study  teams — who  have  provided  more  than 
4.000  hours  of  their  time — have  demoiistrated  outstanding  dedication^ 
capability  and  devotion.  This  contribution,  on  a  voluntary  basis  from 
industry  and  education,  has  made  it  possible  to  add  a  dimension  to 
the  work  of  your  commission  which  provides  unique  objectivity 
through  a  third-party  point  of  view.  All  members  of  the  study  team 
came  to  this  project  with  limited  knowledge  of  Indian  affairs  or  their 
traditional  problems.  As  a  result,  conclusions  reached  have  been  accom- 
plished without  prior  prejudice  or  commitment. 

This  opportunity  has  been  a  rewarding  experience  for  each  team 
member.  Furthermore,  the  participation,  cooperation  and  interest  of 
federal  employees,  the  commission  and  Indian  people  were  invaluable. 
Without  their  helpful  attitude  and  desire  for  progressive  improvement, 
this  task  would  have  been  impossible.  The  remaining  and  most  impor- 
tant step  in  implementation  is  for  the  Executive  I^ranch,  Congress 
and  the  American  people  to  act  positively  to  bring  about  constructive 
change. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Warren  King  and  Associates,  Inc. 
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FOREWORD 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  is  the  largest  and  one  of  the 
oldest  bureaus  in  tho  Department  of  the  Interior.  It  was  originally 
created  in  the  War  Department  in  1824  and  later  transferred  to  its 
present  departmental  location  in  1849.  The  bureau  has  approximately 
18.000  employees,  including  part-time  staff,  and  has  a  fiscal  1977  budget 
of  over  $1  billion.  Headquarter  offices  are  located  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.  Field  operations  consist  of  12  area 
offices  and  82  subordinate  agency  offices  serving  over  one-half  million 
Indian  people.  An  extensive  school  system  is  operated  by  the  bureau, 
while  health  services  are  provided  by  the  Indian  Health  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  Services  rendered  are 
many  and  diverse — for  example,  road  construction  and  maintenance, 
community  development,  law  enforcement,  tribal  organization  and 
others.  Thus,  the  bureau  is  a  complex  organization  that  is  vulnerable 
to  inefficiency. 

The  bureau  is  a  frequent  target  of  criticism  both  by  the  Indian  peo- 
ple and  Congress.  Therefore,  numerous  studies  have  been  undertaken 
by  various  federal  agencies  and  other  organizations.  The  last  major 
comprehensive  review  was  the  Meriam  Report  of  1928,  which  helped 
foster  widespread  reforms  during  the  1930s.  However,  since  the  orig- 
inal intent  of  these  reforms  has  been  compromised  and  distorted,  ur- 
gent problems  and  confusion  as  to  Indian  goals  and  actions  led  to  the 
creation  of  the  American  Indian  Policy  Review  Commission.  The 
commission,  created  by  the  United  States  Congress  in  early  1975,  con- 
sists of  three  members  each  from  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, five  distinguished  Indian  leaders  and  a  support  staff  of  27 
specialists.  Their  goal  is  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
historical  and  legal  developments  underlying  the  unique  relationship 
between  the  federal  government  and  the  Indian  people  in  order  to 
determine  the  nature  and  scope  of  revisions  in  policies  and  programs 
for  the  benefit  of  Indians.  In  recognition  of  the  complexity  of  the  com- 
mission's mission,  11  specific  task  forces  have  been  organized.  While 
enabling  legislation  created  a  commission  with  a  broad  latitude  to 
examine  Indian  problems,  it  specified  that  a  management  study  of  the 
BIA,  utilizing  people  from  both  the  public  and  private  sector,  be  a 
part  of  the  total  effort.  Specifically,  task  force  three — Federal  Ad- 
ministration and  Structure  of  Indian  Affairs — was  charged  with  ful- 
filling this  mandate.  Participation  of  the  private  sector  has  been  a 
critical  element  to  ensure  both  objectivity  and  appropriate  manage- 
ment expertise. 

Study  Approach 

The  initial  step  in  the  BIA  management  study  was  a  preliminary 
survey  undertaken  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Albuquerque,  New  Mex- 
ico, to  identify  activities  of  the  bureau's  central,  area  and  agency 
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offices.  The  purpose  was  to  determine  appropriate  scope  and  objectives 
for  the  review  which  would  enable  study  teams  to  measure  the  man- 
agement effectiveness  of  federal  activities  on  behalf  of  the  Indian 
population.  As  a  result  of  the  survey,  the  following  objectives  were 
establislied : 

Pinpoint  and  evaluate  key  decision  points,  the  amount  of  dis- 
cretionary authority  exercised  and  the  level  of  Indian  participa- 
tion in  the  budget  process. 

Identify  and  assess  manual  and  automated  information  systems 
used  to  manage,  evaluate  and  control  the  bureau  in  order  to  deter- 
mine needs  and  shortcomings,  including  possible  economies  and 
efficiencies. 

Examine  present  personnel  activities  and  employee  relations 
techniques  to  determine  if  the  bureau  is  responsive  to  the  Indian 
people. 

Identify  and  evaluate  the  management  relationships  which 
exist  between  the  Indian  people,  the  BIA  and  other  government 
agencies  to  determine  the  most  effective  methods  for  delivering 
services. 

Eliminate  unnecessary  duplication  of  previous  management 

and  organization  studies  by  reviewing  their  conclusions  and 

recommendations. 

In  making  the  study,  both  BIA  field  offices  and  tribal  councils  were 

visited.  Although  field  activities  during  the  study  were  limited,  every 

effort  was  made  to  ensure  a  representative  sampling.  Both  area  and 

agency  offices  as  well  as  tribal  councils  were  selected  on  the  basis  of 

Indian  people  served,  number  of  bureau  employees,  organizational 

units,  geography  and  other  characteristics  which  would  provide  an 

appropriate  cross-section  for  examination  of  horizontal  and  vertical 

lines  of  operation. 

The  study  chairman,  an  Indian  business  executive  and  special  con- 
sultant on  loan  to  the  commission  staff,  was  responsible  for  securing 
loaned  executives  and  general  supervision  of  the  project.  Ten  execu- 
tives, managers  and  technical  specialists  from  the  business  and  aca- 
demic community,  worked  on  a  full-time  basis  for  nine  weeks  to  com- 
plete the  study.  In  addition,  two  Indian  commission  employees 
participated  to  provide  guidance  on  Indian  points  of  view.  Reviews  of 
specific  management  functions  were  assigned  to  three  teams,  each 
directed  by  a  leader.  An  executive  committee  was  organized,  consist- 
ing of  three  team  leaders  and  an  Indian  member  of  task  force  three. 
The  committee  met  periodically  to  exchange  ideas  and  review  findings 
and  recommendations.  All  report  material  was  carefully  examined 
and  unanimously  approved  by  the  committee.  Program  direction  was 
supplied  by  the  Chicago-based  consulting  firm  of  Warren  King  and 
Associates. 

Three  functional  teams  were  assigned  to  review  the  budget  process, 
personnel  management  and  management  information.  After  a  brief 
orientation  period,  team  members  spent  one  week  in  Washington  inter- 
viewing bureau  personnel,  gathering  data  and  formulating  issues  to 
pursue  in  subsequent  field  research.  Immediately  thereafter,  volun- 
teers regrouped  into  two  travel  teams  which  included  members  of  each 
functional  area.  A  third  group  remained  in  Washington  to  review 
prior  management  studies.  The  next  three  weeks  were  concentrated  on 


visits  to  two  area,  four  agency  and  seven  tribal  offices,  as  well  as  the 
Albuquerque  Administrative  Services  Center.  After  individual  field 
investigations  were  completed,  members  met  to  exchange  information 
and  to  ensure  consistent  findings.  During  the  last  five  weeks,  team 
members  regrouped  into  functional  areas  and  continued  their  inter- 
views with  bureau  personnel  in  Washington  while  developing  and 
writing  the  final  report. 

Throughout  the  review  period,  teams  discovered  a  need  to  con- 
tinually evaluate  BIA  organization  structure.  Although  a  compre- 
hensive organizational  study  was  beyond  the  scope  of  this  project,  it 
became  evident  that  an  organizational  approach  must  be  developed  to 
reinforce  other  review  proposals.  A  week  w^as  devoted  to  this  effort, 
resulting  in  a  fourth  major  topic  area  dealing  with  structure.  Here  the 
focus  was  on  BIA  internal  alignment  and  no  attempt  was  made  to 
evaluate  the  relationship  of  BIA  within  the  federal  government 
organization. 

During  the  review  more  than  250  federal  employees  and  tribal  rep- 
resentatives— including  former  bureau  commissioners — were  inter- 
viewed. These  individuals  were  cooperative  and  provided  useful 
information. 

Report  Organization 

Review  efforts  have  produced  proposals  to  improve  the  delivery  of 
federal  services  to  the  Indian  people.  They  are  highlighted  in  Sec- 
tion I,  Executive  Summary.  It  includes  a  discussion  of  the  implemen- 
tation of  study  results  and  suggests  appropriate  considerations  to  aid 
the  bureau  in  achieving  improvements.  This  approach  may  also  serve 
as  a  model  for  implementation  of  the  commission's  total  effort.  Find- 
ings and  recommendations  are  discussed  in  detail  in  Section  II, 
Functional  Reports.  This  section  is  divided  into  three  areas — Budget 
Process,  Personnel  Management  and  Management  Information.  A  new 
organizational  approach  is  discussed  in  Section  III,  Organization 
Structure.  To  provide  additional  guidance,  Section  IV,  Implementa- 
tion, proposes  a  positive  approach  for  accomplishment  of  change. 
Section  V,  Digest  of  Recommendations,  lists  23  specific  recommenda- 
tions and  illustrates  the  implementation  action  required  as  well  as  the 
financial  impact  of  the  proposals.  Members  of  the  review  teams  are 
confident  that  these  proposals  can  provide  substantial  benefits  for  the 
Indian  people. 

Essentially,  this  revieAv  has  been  a  critique  of  the  bureau  and  its 
management  practices.  As  such,  it  highlights  improvement  areas  and 
does  not  adequately  identify  the  dedication  and  skills  of  individual 
bureau  employees.  The  assistance  of  these  people  as  well  as  the  various 
tribal  leaders  is  gratefully  acknowledged.  Their  cooperation  enabled 
the  review  teams  to  accomplish  their  assignments  expeditiously  and 
added  immeasurably  to  the  value  of  the  project.  The  report  provides  a 
base  for  continuing  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  federal  government  to 
improve  its  relations  with  the  Indian  people. 


Section  I.  EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

The  mandated  Indian  preference  policy  in  personnel  actions  is  being 
implemented,  altliough  with  some  narmfiil  effects  on  overall  bureau 
effectiveness.  Indian  participation  in  the  budget  process  is  a  positive 
step  toward  achieving  self-determination.  Procedures  are  being  issued 
to  implement  the  contracting  provisions  of  Public  Law  03-638. 

The  Division  of  Automatic  Data  Processing  is  also  conducting  a 
comprehensive  modernization  study  to  update  its  services.  A  personnel 
management  project  director  has  been  employed  recentlj^  to  spearliead 
specific  improvements  in  personnel  practices.  In  addition,  Manage- 
ment by  Objectives  (MBO)  techniques  are  being  used  in  a  number  of 
locations. 

Prior  Assessments  of  BIA 

Numerous  studies  have  been  carried  out  over  the  years  by  other  task 
force  groups,  committees,  consultants,  Indian  organizations,  federal 
agencies  and  individuals.  All  have  identified  problems  and  made  spe- 
cific recommendations.  In  establishing  the  objectives  for  this  study, 
it  became  obvious  that  a  comprehensive  review  of  these  materials 
should  be  made. 

A  search  of  prior  reports  on  BIA  operations  was  implemented  to 
pinpoint  recurring  references  to  topics  tentatively  identified  as  poten- 
tial problem  areas.  The  purpose  was  to  establish  a  basis  for  compari- 
son with  findings  of  the  current  study  and  to  ensure  that  all  pertinent 
problem  areas  would  be  covered. 

Over  To  representative  reports  written  during  the  past  25  years 
were  evaluated,  including  several  comprehensive  studies  and  subse- 
quent updates  plus  a  large  number  of  topical  reviews  made  in  the  last 
5  to  10  years.  With  occasional  exceptions,  the  studies  were  initiated 
by  Senate  and  House  committees  or  the  Executive  Branch.  In  gen- 
eral, the  reports  were  prepared  by  staff  groups  within  these  branches 
including  the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission and  BIA.  Occasionally,  special  task  forces  were  established 
while,  in  other  cases,  members  of  the  private  sector  studied  Indian 
problems. 

For  this  analysis,  75  reports  were  grouped  into  23  categories  which 
combined  similar  short  reveiws.  These  are  indicated  in  Appendix  Ex- 
hibit I,  Prior  Assessments — Listing  of  Titles  and  Title  Categories.  Of 
the  more  than  60  topics  of  specific  interest  identified  by  the  report 
review,  five  general  areas  were  summarized  which  apply  to  the  broad 
subject  of  management  as  shown  in  Appendix  Exhibit  II,  Summary 
of  Prior  Management  Asessments.  The  five  major  management  topics 
considered  relevant  to  this  current  study  are  : 

Management,  including  administration,  authority,  organiza- 
tion, planning  and  the  like.  Nineteen  of  the  23  report  categories 
identify  problems  in  these  areas. 
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Accounting,  which  inchides  the  budget  process  in  its  eight  sub- 
ject areas,  was  treated  in  nine  categories. 

Management  information  on  all  administrative  levels  was  refer- 
enced in  nine  categories. 

Personnel  management  and  15  related  matters  pertaining  to  the 
effective  utilization  of  human  resources  were  found  to  be  a  prob- 
lem issue  in  15  categories. 

Intergovernmental  relations,  including  BIA's  relations  with 
other  Executive  Branch  agencies,  Congress,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments, were  identified  in  14  categories. 
A  sixth  major  topic  encompasses  programs,  facilities,  natural  re- 
sources, government  policies  and  financing.  This  general  area  is  de- 
tailed in  Appendix  Exhibit  III,  Summary  of  Prior  Ser\4ce  Assess- 
ments. The  analysis  has  shown  that  prior  studies  directed  somewhat 
more  attention  to  this  area  than  to  the  managem.ent  practices  and 
related  functions  which  provide  the  services.  Appendix  Exhibit  IV, 
Details  of  Management  and  Service  Assessments,  lists  all  60  problem 
areas  within  the  six  general  topics. 

Tlie  results  of  the  search  indicate  that  many  areas  of  potential  prob- 
lems have  been  previously  identified.  Within  the  management  classifi- 
cation, management  practices,  personnel  administration  and  inter- 
governmental relations  received  the  most  attention.  Accounting, 
including  the  budget  process,  and  management  information — both  ex- 
tremely important  to  effective  management — received  substantially 
less  emphasis. 

An  evaluation  of  prior  studies  sti»ongly  suggests  that  findings 
related  to  the  management  principles  of  planning,  organizing,  leading 
and  controlling  have  not  been  given  sufficient  emphasis.  Elements 
which  require  increased  attention  are : 

Recognition  that  management  ability  is  just  as  essential  to  pro- 
gram success  as  capital. 

Provision  of  executive  leadership  at  all  organizational  levels. 
Development  of  comprehensive,  timely  information  for  use  by 
bureau  personnel  to  ensure  effective  planning  and  control. 

Installation  of  an  improved  communications  system  through- 
out the  bureau. 

Utilization  of  long-range  planning  to  direct  bureau  activities. 
Implementation  of  recommendations. 
Many  of  the  prior  assessments  of  the  BIA  identified  similar  prob- 
lems and  resulted  in  appropriate  recommendations.  However,  these 
past  efforts  fell  short  of  their  objectives  because  the  apparatus  for 
implementation  was  not  present.  As  a  result  of  these  findings,  the  rec- 
ommendations of  this  review  team  are  presented  with  an  implementa- 
tion section  to  overcome  potential  obstacles. 

Conclusions 

During  this  nine- week  intensive  examination,  the  following  con- 
clusions were  reached.  There  is  a  notable  absence  of  managerial  and 
organizational  capacity  throughout  BIA.  Decisions  are  made  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis  with  little  long-range  planning.  Communication  among 
the  organizational  IcA^els  is  poor  as  are  agency-tribe  relationships. 

Evidence  of  critical  analysis  and  determination  of  appropriate  per- 
formance standards   for  key   positions  is   almost  nonexistent   and 


achievements  in  most  areas  are  not  measured  ap:ainst  appropriate 
yardsticks.  There  is  a  critical  absence  of  information  essential  to  effi- 
cient administration.  Frequently,  data  as  basic  as  simple  performance 
comparisons  were  not  available.  Directories  and  organization  charts 
were  often  out  of  date. 

Employee  attitude  and  overall  morale  suffer  dramatically  as  a  re- 
sult of  these  inadequacies.  The  sitaution  is  further  aggravated  by  the 
effects  of  implementing  Indian  preference,  uncertainty  over  the  effects 
of  Public  Law  93-638,  poor  pei-sonnel  practices  and  inadequate  career 
development. 

Recormnendations 

The  proposals  presented  in  this  report  are  meant  to  serve  as  the  basis 
for  specific  improvement  of  BIA  operations,  policies  and  procedures. 
Recommendations  have  been  made  on  the  most  critical  areas  of  bureau 
management  policy,  especially  those  issues  which  would  produce  the 
greatest  impact  for  Indian  people.  These  areas  include  budget,  per- 
sonnel, management  information  and  structure. 

The  budget  process  is  unique  to  the  extent  that  the  client  is  supposed 
to  formally  participate  in  the  budget  request  through  Band  Analysis. 
However,  long-range  planning  capabilities  do  not  exist  while  the  or- 
ganization of  the  budget  and  the  planning  function  is  fragmented  and 
ineffective.  To  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  budget  cycle,  a  formal 
planning  system  must  be  created  as  part  of  the  budget  process.  It  must 
include  comprehensive  tribal  needs  analyses  and  long-range  plans. 
This  formalized  planning  system  should  act  as  the  vehicle  to  guide 
allocation  of  capital  and  human  resources  into  strategic  areas. 

The  functions  of  budgeting,  planning  and  intergovernmental  rela- 
tions should  be  consolidated.  This  new  central  office  organization  would 
report  directly  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  should  have 
fimctional  responsibility  for  similar  operations  at  lower  organiza- 
tional levels.  This  would  improve  coordination  of  these  related  activ- 
ities. Throughout  the  preparation  and  presentation  process,  the  bureau 
should  foster  increased  Indian  participation  in  the  development  of 
budget  information  and  materials.  Implementation  will  provide  in- 
creased visibility  for  Indian  needs  and  plans. 

Almost  every  area  of  personnel  management  in  the  bureau  is  inade- 
quate. Tlie  present  interpretation  of  the  Indian  preference  policy 
advei-sely  affects  all  personnel  actions  taken  bv  the  bureau.  The  ap- 
plication of  Indian  preference  should  be  modified  to  ensure  effective 
operation  without  impeding  progress  toward  the  fullest  employment 
of  Indians  in  the  bureau.  A  planning  system  should  be  developed 
utilizing  industrial  engineering  techniques  to  determine  proper  staffing 
levels  and  position  requirements.  Savings  in  administrative  costs  could 
be  redirected  to  program  areas.  An  aggressive  recruiting  program  must 
also  be  put  into  effect  to  secure  both  qualified  and  trainable  Indians. 
The  current  classification  function  must  be  reorganized  to  restore 
integrity. 

Employee  relations  practices  require  substantial  changes.  The  means 
to  accomplish  this  effectively  is  through  consistent,  formal  training. 
Since  training  activities  need  improvement  at  all  levels,  a  compre- 
hensive needs  analysis  should  be  undertaken  and  programs  developed 
to  meet  specific  requirements.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  should 


SECTION  II.  FUNCTIONAL  REPORTS 

Budget  Process 

The  United  States  budget  is  a  financial  plan  indicating  program 
priorities  and  a  fiscal  policy  tool  reflecting  the  economic  health  of  the 
federal  government.  The  budget  process  is  composed  of  four  parts : 

Executive  formulation  and  transmittal. 

Congressional  action. 

Execution  and  control. 

Review  and  audit. 
This  section  focuses  on  formulation  and  transmittal  and  on  execution 
and  control. 

The  fiscal  19TT  BIA  budget  totaled  more  than  $1  billion.  Of  this, 
miscellaneous  appropriations  and  trust  funds  provide  $313  million.  In 
addition,  approximately  $500  million  is  provided  by  other  federal  de- 
partments. Xext  January,  the  President  is  scheduled  to  submit  the 
budget  request  for  fiscal  1978.  This  is  the  culmination  of  a  process  which 
began  in  the  spring  of  1976.  At  that  time,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  provided  the  Department  of  the  Interior  with  Target 
Planning  Allowances  (TPA) — estimates  of  funds  available  for  fiscal 
1978.  TPAs  are  subsequently  allocated  among  various  Department  of 
the  Interior  operations.  Some  bureaus  formulate  their  budgets  cen- 
trally. However,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  unique  because  the 
client  formally  participates  in  the  budget  process  through  Band  Anal- 
ysis which  allows  tribal  councils  to  set  priorities  for  selected  programs. 

Present  Operations 

To  understand  the  budget  process,  as  well  as  to  appreciate  the  key 
decision  points  in  the  process,  it  is  essential  to  understand  those  por- 
tions of  the  organization  directly  involved.  An  organization  chart. 
Present  Organization  Planning  and  Budgeting,  is  found  on  the  follow- 
ing page.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  consists  of  a  central  office,  12 
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area  offices  and  82  subordinate  field  installations  (agency  offices)  lo- 
cated throughout  the  country.  Each  area  office  is  under  the  supervision 
of  a  director  who  typically  controls  several  agencies. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  establishes  policies;  directs 
total  operations ;  and  represents  the  bureau  in  its  relations  with  Con- 
gress, other  federal  departments  and  agencies,  the  Indian  people  and 
the  public.  He  is  aided  in  internal  bureau  management  by  a  Deputy 
Commissioner  and  other  assistants. 

The  Policy  Planning  Staff  as  established  defines  the  bureau's  mis- 
sion, policies  and  objectives;  establishes  long-range  plans  in  coordina- 
tion with  governing  legislation,  approves  budgets  and  program  evalu- 
ations; identifies  strategic  problems;  develops  forecasts;  and  sets 
objectives  which  reflect  the  future  needs  of  the  Indian  people  and  the 
bureau. 

The  Office  of  Administration  provides  staff  support  in  the  develop- 
ment and  management  of  bureau  programs ;  initiates  audits ;  handles 
automatic  data  processing  operations,  budget,  facilities  engineering, 
energy  conservation,  finance  and  accounting,  management  research 
and  evaluation,  personnel  management,  procurement,  property  man- 
agement, contracting,  program  development  and  implementation  and 
safety  management;  administers  bureauwide  systems  for  fiscal  ac- 
counting and  disbursements  as  well  as  payroll  and  personnel  records ; 
operates  a  computer  service  center;  provides  for  architectural  and  en- 
gineering services  for  new  facility  construction ;  and  supplies  adminis- 
trative and  housekeeping  services  for  the  central  office,  eastern  area 
and  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Board. 

Financial  Management  develops  policies,  programs  and  guidelines 
for  financial  management  functions ;  identifies  budget-cycle  perform- 
ance activities ;  and  operates  fiscal  accounting,  compensation  and  em- 
ployee data  systems. 
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Program  Development  and  Implementation  assists  Financial  Man- 
agement with  budget-cycle  functions;  implements  policies  and  pro- 
gram goals  through  the  budgetary  process ;  develops  annual  program- 
plan  instructions;  reviews  program  requests  and  proposed  tribal 
plans ;  develops  bureauwide  program  planning  documents,  budget  esti- 
mates and  justifications;  prepares  budget  legislative  hearings,  field 
planning  allowances  and  tentative  allocations;  performs  budget  execu- 
tion functions  including  continuing  resolutions,  finance  system  encod- 
ing programs,  fund  allotments,  personnel  reviews,  funding  analyses 
and  condition  report  exceptions  between  planned  and  actual 
conditions. 

At  present,  Financial  Management  is  responsible  for  budget  formu- 
lation. However,  a  separate  Policy  Planning  Staff  reports  directly  to 
the  commissioner.  This  same  separation  also  exists  in  many  area  and 
agency  offices  between  the  Planning,  Program  and  Evaluation  (PPE) 
staff  and  the  budget  function.  As  a  result,  the  forward  planning  func- 
tion of  the  budget  cycle  is  separated  from  the  monitoring  activity.  At 
present,  the  Policy  Planning  Staff  is  not  responsible  for  direct  analy- 
sis or  long-term  planning  and  no  planning  function  is  designated  at 
the  area  and  agency  levels. 

Formalized  communications  do  not  exist  between  the  Policy  Plan- 
ning Staff  and  areas,  agencies  and  tribes.  The  relationship  between  the 
central  office  and  area  PPE  budget  function  is  one  of  downward  pro- 
cedural information  and  upward  consolidation.  The  same  basic 
budgeting  relationship  exists  between  the  area  and  the  agency.  How- 
ever, communications  between  the  agency  and  the  tribe  occur  during 
the  budget  planning  phase  but  not  during  the  budget  monitoring 
phase. 

The  headquarters  staff  provides  program  allocation  information  to 
12  area  offices.  Area  staff  compiles  a  majority  of  the  budget  estimates 
but  allocates  responsibility  to  agencies  for  some  local  programs.  Tribe 
participation  consists  of  indicating  spending  preferences  through 
Band  Analysis  at  varying  levels  of  total  funding — 96%,  106%  and 
116%  of  the  previous  year's  outlays.  These  percentages  reflect  a  6% 
traditional  annual  increase.  The  agency  budget  estimate,  signed  by 
the  superintendent  and  tribal  representatives,  is  subsequently  for- 
warded to  the  area  office  where  areawide  estimates  are  compiled  and 
sent  to  the  central  office.  Bureau  estimates  are  incorporated  into  a 
Program  Strategy  Paper  for  review  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
_  An  Office  of  ^Manairement  and  Budget  flow  chart.  Budget  Prepara- 
tion System,  on  the  following  page  indicates  bureau  budget  reporting 
relationships:  Congress,  the  President  (0MB),  Department  of  the 
Interior,  BIA  headquarters,  area  and  agency  field  offices  and  tribal 
entities.  This  flow  chart  highlights  the  integration  of  national  pro- 
grams with  local  band  activities  and  TPAs  which  form  the  basis  of  the 
Program  Strategy  Paper  prepared  by  the  bureau  for  the  Secretary  of 
the  interior.  A  more  detailed  illustration  of  the  budget  development  is 
shown  in  Appendix  Exhibit  V,  Budget  Development  Action  Sheet, 
where  key  decision  points  in  the  budget  process  are  highlighted. 
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Banded  program  outlays  represent  approximately  $351  million  of 
the  total  $1  billion  BIA  budget,  while  non-banded  programs  account 
for  $392  million  for  fiscal  1977.  In  addition,  $313  million  in  miscellane- 
ous appropriations  and  trust  funds  are  also  outside  of  the  banding 
process.  Thus,  more  than  lialf  of  the  budget  is  not  determined  by  Band 
Analysis.  A  complete  listing  of  program  allocations  is  shown  in  Ap- 
pendix Exhibit  VI,  Banded/Xon-Banded  Program  Funding — Fiscal 
197G  and  1977.  Xon-bandcd  programs  include  road  construction,  major 
irrigation  projects,  grants,  aid  to  public  schools,  off-reservation  board- 
ing schools,  facilities  maintenance,  Indian  Action  Teams,  business  de- 
velopment and  other  items.  The  following  criteria  are  used  to  justify 
non-banded  central  office  programs. 

Local  projects  under  evaluation. 

High-cost,  short-term  projects  impossible  to  fund  and  maintain 
at  an  agency  level. 

Direct-level  programs  where  allocations  are  specified  by  depart- 
ment. Congress,  courts  or  0MB. 

Non-BIA  funded  programs  where  appropriation  levels  are 
specified  by  other  organizations  or  where  no  discretionary  oppor- 
tunity exists  for  program  revision. 

Short-term  programs  with  specific  legislative  authority. 
Nonagency  programs  involving  Indians  beyond  BIA  or  area 
jurisdiction. 

Start-up  expenses  for  new,  high-cost  projects. 
Major  shifts  in  program  emphasis  (out  of  band  one  year  until 
operating  experience  is  gained) . 

Exclusive,  centralized  programs  with  field  allocations. 
Trust  programs  with  unpredictable  funding  requirements. 
Band  Analysis  is  initiated  through  an  audio-visual  presentation  to 
tribal  leaders.  Following  this,  the  tribe  is  given  a  form  on  which  to 
indicate  local  funding  priorities.  This  form  is  found  in  Appendix 
Exhibit  VII,  Band  Analysis — Local  Funding  Priorities — Fiscal  1978. 
This  lists  all  programs  budgeted  at  the  agency  level  and  shows  dollar 
entries  in  the  base  year  for  all  agency-level  programs  in  the  band. 
Tribal  leaders  are  given  a  total  target  figure  for  banded  programs 
(based  on  the  TPA).  Space  is  provided  to  indicate  targeted  dollar 
amounts  for  each  banded  program  as  well  as  high/low  alternatives  to 
express  outlay  priorities.  An  opportunity  also  exists  to  indicate  an 
imconstrained  level  of  funding  for  an  "optimum  but  realistic"  budget. 

Evaluation 

The  following  set  of  criteria  can  be  applied  to  any  budget  formula- 
tion process  to  empliasize  several  factors  that  are  necessary  for  effec- 
tive budgeting.  Within  BIA,  some  are  fully  supported,  while  most  are 
weak,  as  indicated  in  the  following  discussion. 

The  budget  must  have  top  management  support.  It  is  important 
for  all  managers  to  utilize  the  budget  io  plan,  control  and  improve 
the  organization  and  its  services  to  tribal  entities.  Failure  in  this 
vital  objective  challenges  the  validity  of  the  budgeting  process. 
Equally  important,  all  line  and  staff  managers  should  understand 
that  the  commissioner  and  his  staff  are  committed  to  adequate 
planning. 

A  definitive  organization  structure  and  decision-making  process 
must  exist.  Although  the  present  organization  contains  stated 
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budget  functions,  in  some  instances  the  budget  formulation  and 
control  functions  at  the  area  level  are  organizationally  separated. 
This  type  of  structure  limits  direct  communication  and  fosters 
misunderstanding.  Responsibility  for  some  programs  is  unclear 
because  activities  are  split  between  Band  Analysis  and  central 
ofiice  administration. 

Budgeting  systems  must  be  planned  with  Indian  participation. 
Although  the  budget  process  is  planned  within  BIA,  it  is  not  for- 
mally linked  with  any  long-range  planning  program.  As  a  result, 
the  planning  process  only  extends  18  months  into  the  future — 
hardly  a  long-term  time  frame. 

Budget-system  responsibilities  must  be  fixed  and  understood. 
Budget-planning  information  flows  downward  in  the  organiza- 
tion from  central  office  to  area,  agency  and  tribal  entities  under 
the  assumption  that  each  level  understands  and  follows  instruc- 
tions. However,  this  is  not  always  the  case.  As  a  result,  actions  at 
lower  levels  are  somewhat  different  than  intended.  The  central 
office  must  assume  a  much  stronger  role  in  defining  to  the  field — 
particularly  at  the  agency  level — the  purpose  of  the  budget  and 
its  limitations.  Apparently,  the  audio-visual  presentation  is  not 
communicating  the  budget  process  clearly  in  the  field. 

Budgets  should  not  dominate  decisions.  The  budget  staff  pro- 
vides minimal  input  into  the  decision-making  process.  Program 
directors  dominate  decisions  on  fund  allocation  because  of  their 
control  in  program  determination. 

Technical  jargon  should  be  minimized.  The  BIA  budget  per- 
forms exceptionally  well  in  this  area.  Technical  and  accounting 
jargon  are  generally  nonexistent. 

Budgets  should  have  clearly  stated  objectives  for  improved 
performance  evaluation.  The  present  budget  system  only  meas- 
ures the  funds  spent  or  obligated  against  the  amount  budgeted.  It 
does  not  include  any  measurement  procedure  for  determining  re- 
sults. Thus,  the  effectiveness  of  managers,  organizations  and  pro- 
grams are  not  measured.  The  budget  process  is  capable  of  per- 
forming these  important  control  functions.  The  present  Manage- 
ment by  Objectives  (MBO)  program,  if  strengthened  and 
combined  with  the  budget  function,  could  provide  an  improved 
measurement  tool. 

Proper  understanding  of  budget  purposes  and  limitations  must 
be  clarified.  Tribal  willingness  to  learn  and  understand  the 
budget  system  exists,  but  effective  leadership  at  the  BIA  agency 
level  is  deficient.  A  mechanism  to  ensure  organization  understand- 
ing should  be  installed.  Care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  budget- 
ing S3^stcm  from  becoming  complicated. 

Program  budgets  should  not  be  either  deliberately  overstated 
or  understated.  Variances  between  budgeted  amounts  and  actual 
outlays  should  be  identified  with  no  superficial  or  inadequate  justi- 
fication permitted.  Improper  charges  to  accounts  with  surplus 
monies  should  not  be  allowed. 

There  must  be  participation  in  the  development  and  use  of  the 
budgets.  Tribes  should  become  full  participants  in  the  budget 
process.  This  implies  more  complete  information  at  the  trilbal 
level.  Many  tribes  do  not  believe  they  play  a  meaningful  role  in 
the  budget  process. 
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Band  Analysis  permits  clients  to  participate  in  setting  very  few- 
agency  service  priorities.  Client  participation  is  a  logical  and  laudable 
objective  and  should  be  supported  to  improve  relations  between  the 
Indian  community  and  the  government.  In  addition,  such  participa- 
tion is  a  legal  requirement  under  the  Indian  Keorganization  Act  of 
1934  which  prescribes  communication  of  tribe  requests  to  0-MB  and 
Congress. 

However,  there  is  a  larger  issue  in  regard  to  client  participation 
which  should  be  noted.  The  bureau's  budget  is  about  two-thirds  of  the 
total  federal  funding  for  Indian  programs.  JNIoreover,  less  than  50% 
of  the  bureau's  budget  is  subject  to  any  form  of  Indian  participation. 
Hence,  the  extent  of  present  involvement  cannot  be  interpreted  as 
Indian  determination  of  federal  spending  priorities.  Effective  tribal 
participation  would  include  client  evaluation  of  all  department  pro- 
grams, not  just  a  portion  of  BIA  expenditures.  Under  the  present 
system,  a  tribe  can  make  tradeoffs  within  the  BIA  budget  which 
accurately  reflect  relative  priorities  and  yet  receive  a  total  package 
of  goods  and  services  which  does  not  meet  those  priorities  due  to  in- 
sufhcient  influence  on  other  federal  programs. 

Tribal  participation  is  desired  by  the  BIA.  Although  federal  fund- 
ing does  instill  some  constraints,  tribal  input  into  the  budget  process 
can  and  should  be  improved.  The  Band  Analysis  concept  as  used  by 
BIA  is  indicative  of  a  concentrated  effort  to  obtain  tribal  viewpoints. 
However,  many  Indians  today  are  dissatisfied  with  it.  Some  current 
issues  and  problems  are : 

In  developing  some  tribal  programs,  BIA  planning  activities 
are  aligned  to  a  budget  process  which  furnishes  projections  for 
periods  of  approximately  18  months.  However,  extensions  of  pro- 
gram plans  beyond  the  upcoming  fiscal  year  are  not  included  in 
the  formal  budget  system. 

Tribal  leaders  are  uninformed  regarding  budget  concepts  and 
their  ability  to  make  changes. 

Participants  are  given  sketchy  information,  typically,  a  single 
base  year  dollar  figure  for  a  particular  program  without  a  de- 
tailed breakdown. 
_  Tribal  participants  have  only  a  short  time  to  make  their  deci- 
sions. A  typical  time  span  is  48  hours  from  initial  presentation 
of  information  to  final  decision. 

Band  programs  are  determined  by  BIA  and  change  from  year 
to  year.  Reasons  for  banding  are  not  explained  to  tribal  leaders. 
The  superintendent  or  even  the  area  director  may  also  be  un- 
aware of  this  explanation.  Some  problems  are  caused  by  area  or 
agency  ignorance  of  the  bureau's  budget  instructions. 
Additionally,  there  appears  to  be  a  central  office  trend  toward  with- 
drawing programs  from  Band  Analysis.  These  changes  seem  to  be 
based  on  several  factors.  For  instance,  some  feel  that  it  is  easier  for 
advocates  to  sell  Congress  a  particular  program  when  it  is  not  on  the 
band  and  central  office  directors  believe  they  have  federal  expertise  in 
dealing  with  certain  problems.  While  they  feel  more  capable  of  coordi- 
nating programs  with  other  federal  departments  and  agencies,  they 
are  not  effective.  Another  factor,  placing  the  major  emphasis  on  tribal 
decisions,  could  present  morale  problems  in  central  and  area  offices. 

77-461 — 76 4 
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These  administrators  ^vould  lose  influence  and  would  be  required  to 
relv  on  tribal  councils  for  input.  Finally,  tribal  participation  may 
dilute  trust  responsibility.  However,  this  has  not  been  evidenced. 

Large  amounts  of  budget  funds  are  under  the  control  of  area  offices. 
Unless  an  area  director  is  proficient  at  communication,  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  either  ao;encies  or  tribes  have  appropriate  administra- 
tive knowledge  concerning  these  area  office  funds.  This  probably  ac- 
counts for  much  of  the  antagonism  between  tribal  councils  and  area 
offices. 

BIA  long-range  planning  does  not  deal  with  the  future  beyond  an 
18-month  time  span.  This  system  prevents  effective  decisions  regard- 
ing future  goals.  Dollar  availability  of  TPAs  does  not  adequately 
cover  the  financial  requirements  of  individual  tribes.  A  coniprehensive 
needs  analysis  and  a  planning  vehicle  which  is  closely  coordinated  with 
the  budget  process  are  necessary  to  effectively  fulfill  the  BIA  mission 
among  Indian  tribes,  particularly  in  emergencies.  The  Preston  Report 
issued  in  May  1971  stresses  that  there  is  an  "absence  of  careful  plan- 
ning before  announcing  and  attempting  to  carry  through  some  major 
new  policy  directions."  As  a  solution,  the  report  recom^mends  better 
planning  for  Indian  self-determination  and  systematic  involvement  of 
Indians  in  BIA  policy  and  program  decisions. 

A  basic  conflict  exists  between  advocates  of  Indian  self-determina- 
tion and  the  constraints  imposed  by  the  budget  system.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  purpose  of  self-determination  is  "To  provide  maximum 
Indian  participation  in  the  government  and  education  of  the  Indian 
people,  to  provide  for  the  full  participation  of  Indian  tribes  in  pro- 
grams and  services  conducted  by  the  Federal  Government  .  .  ."  Never- 
theless, funds  for  such  programs  and  services  are  funnelled  through 
the  BIA  budget  preparation  system  which  operates  under  constraints 
such  as:  finite  availability  of  funds;  federal  trust  responsibility  for 
some  Indian-owned  resources;  financial  impact  of  other  federal  pro- 
grams on  BIA  expenditures;  departmental,  presidential  and  congres- 
sional assurance  that  public  funds  are  being  used  in  an  appropriate 
manner;  and  court  decisions,  legislative  actions  and  program  com- 
mitments which,  at  least  in  the  short-run,  introduce  an  uncontrollable 
element  in  some  BIA  programs. 

Thus,  a  balanced  environment  is  needed  to  provide  an  effective  vehi- 
cle for  Indian  self-determination  within  the  constraints  of  the  federal 
system.  The  evaluation  and  recommendations  which  follow  recognize 
this  requirement. 

Reconirriendations 

1.  Esfohlish  a  formal  planning  system  lolthin  BIA  and  integrate  it 
into  the  present  hudget  process 
The  present  budget  process  only  furnishes  definitive  plans  for  ap- 
proximately 18  months  at  a  time.  Tribes  are  confused  regarding  future 
program  development,  funding  availability,  banded  programs  and 
their  relationship  with  BIA.  Therefore,  a  formalized  planning  system 
sliould  be  installed  to  incorporate  long-term  planning,  capital  and 
operational  projections,  the  budget  cycle,  a  result-oriented  tribal  needs 
analysis,  the  present  MBO  program  and  other  agency  activities  relat- 
ing to  Indians. 
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Tribal  needs  analyses  sliould  be  undertaken  at  the  agency  planning 
and  budgeting  level  in  cooperation  with  tribal  leaders.  Indian  self- 
determination  must  be  a  vital  consideration  in  the  long-term  planning 
and  budgeting  process.  The  tribal  and  agency  level  is  the  first  and 
most  important.  A  data  flow  chart,  Tribe/BIA  Planning  and  Budget 
Formulation,  presented  on  the  following  page  illustrates  a  suggested 
approach. 
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The  plannino^  process  should  consist  of  several  specific  steps.  The 
tribe's  condition  nuist  first  be  accurately  delineated.  Then,  a  compre- 
hensive tribal  needs  analysis,  including  determination  of  future  re- 
quirements should  l)e  undertaken  to  consider  the  present  situation 
versus  the  optimum.  This  tribal  needs  analysis  should  include :  present 
and  proposed  tribal  income,  present  BIA  programs/benefits  plus 
other  federal  and  state  programs.  Subsequently,  long-range  plans 
should  bo  formulated  based  on  the  present  situation  and  the  tribal 
needs  analysis.  Finally,  budget  formulation  should  be  planned  in  an 
orderl}'  manner  to  include  tribal  input  meaningful  to  its  needs. 

This  process  would  start  in  the  planning  cycle  and  is  shown  in  the 
first  two  blocks  of  the  flow  chart,  Proposed  Long-Kange  Planning 
Process,  on  the  following  page.  Agency  and  tribal  plans  are  reviewed, 
approved  and  consolidated  at  the  area  level  and  forwarded  to  the  cen- 
tral office  for  further  review  and  consolidation.  A  reconciliation  report 
is  issued  to  tribes  to  explain  planning  differences.  Plans  should  be 
developed  for  a  five-year  time  period.  Data  from  the  comprehensive 
tribal  needs  analysis  should  provide  basic  input  for  Band  Analysis 
programs.  Band  Analysis  is  separated  from  the  long-term  planning 
process  and  moves  upward  through  the  budget  process.  The  cycle  is 
repeated  annually. 
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The  commissioner  and  tlie  individual  directly  in  charge  of  the  plan- 
ning function  must  be  hold  accountable  for  overall  effectiveness  and 
results.  Separate  parts  of  this  system  presently  exist  within  the  tribes 
and  BIA.  However,  to  work  effectively,  each  of  these  separate  parts 
must  be  brought  into  a  formal  system  and  improved  to  fulfill  its  defined 
role  in  the  planning  cycle. 

Implementation  of  the  recommendations  will  provide  important 
benefits.  It  will  not  only  reinforce  the  separation  of  long-  and  short- 
term  operations,  but  also  contain  necessary  elements  of  direction  and 
control  over  area  and  agency  objectives.  In*  addition,  it  provides  struc- 
tured information  for  the  planning  and  budget  cycle  and  supplies  a 
vehicle  to  guide  capital  resources  and  manpower  allocations  into  stra- 
tegic areas.  Furthermore,  it  utilizes  tribal  plans  and  needs  analyses  in 
the  planning  cycle. 

Development  of  this  system  must  be  the  responsibility  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  cliarge  of  the  planning  and  budgeting  function.  A  proposed 
organization  is  covered  by  the  next  recommendation.  The  system 
should  be  implemented  using  tlie  following  basic  steps : 

Organize  the  planning  function  as  indicated  in  recommenda- 
tion two. 

Determine  the  existing  parts  of  the  proposed  present  planning 
cycle. 

Identify  the  quality  level  of  these  elements. 
Upgrade  quality  where  required. 

Furnish  data  on  tlie  operation  and  integration  of  planning 
cycle  segments. 

"  Formulate  time  schedules  for  coordination  of  the  planning 
cycle  through  all  portions  of  organizations. 

Monitor  understanding  of  system  and  adherence  to  prescribed 
cycle. 

Ensure  proper  understanding  and  adherence  at  those  points 
where  they  are  lacking. 

2.  Reorganize  hudgeting^  planning  and  inter goveimmental  relations 

into  one  integrated  organization 

The  present  BIA  planning  and  control  function  is  fragmented, 
while  the  organization  lacks  a  strong  focal  point.  This  is  indicated 
in  the  chart.  Present  Organization,  Planning  and  Budgeting,  on  page 
12.  Intergovernmental  Relations  and  the  Policy  Planning  Staff  report 
directly  to  the  commissioner,  with  the  budget  function  relegated  to  a 
much  lower  level.  Coordination  between  planning  and  budgeting  is 
weak  and  must  be  strengthened.  I^ng-range  planning  is  nonexistent 
at  the  lower  levels  of  organization.  Information  relating  to  other  gov- 
ernment programs  does  not  reach  tribes  through  any  formal  131 A 
channel. 

The  related  functions  of  planning,  budget  and  intergovernmental 
relations  should  be  integrated  into  one  organizational  unit  designed 
to  provide  long-range  planning  and  control  in  an  effective  manner. 
The  new  central  office  planning  and  budgeting  unit  should  report 
directly  to  the  commissioner  to  ensure  that  the  importance  of  this  activ- 
ity is  recognized  by  the  organization  and  to  provide  the  commissioner 
effective  planning  and  control  data.  Implementation  will  establish 
total  BIA  coordination  so  that  sufficient  effort  will  be  given  to  short- 
and  long-range  planning. 
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The  unit  contain  four  divisions:  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
Budget  and  Analysis,  Program  and  Service  Planning  and  Trust 
Plannine:.  The  proposed  organization  chart.  Proposed  Organization 
Central  Office  Planning  and  Budgeting,  is  shown  below  on  this  page. 

Intergovernmental  Relations  should  compile  and  disseminate  in- 
formation concerning  other  federal  and  state  programs  and  monitor 
performance  and  interest  level  of  tribes.  Budget  and  Analysis  should 
establish,  control  and  monitor  budget  policy;  prepare  budgets;  moni- 
tor budget  variances ;  obtain  variance  justifications  and  report  to  line 
management;  ensure  proper  use  of  BIA  budgets;  initiate  an  MBO 
program ;  ancl  ensure  budget  compliance.  Program  and  Service  Plan- 
ning and  Trust  Planning  will  differ  due  to  their  unique  character- 
istics. Long-range  planning  may  require  difTering  tactics.  Both  units 
should  consolidate  tribal-BIA  needs  analyses  and  initiate  long-term^ 
tactical,  operational  and  capital  planning. 

The  plannng  and  budgeting  function  at  both  area  and  agency  levels 
should  report  directly  to  the  area  director  or  agency  superintendent. 
This  function  may  not  require  four  separate  units  as  in  the  central 
office,  since  the  two  planning  functions  can  easily  be  combined  with 
Intergovernmental  Relations  in  smaller  areas.  These  same  combina- 
tions are  practical  at  the  agency  level. 
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The  central  office  must  control  area  functional  policies  and  proce- 
dures in  addition  to  providing  advice  and  counsel  to  subordinate  plan- 
ning and  budgeting  units.  Each  level  of  the  organization  should  recon- 
cile plans  and  budgets  with  lower  and/or  higher  levels.  However,  final 
decisions  should  be  made  by  line  management  and,  in  cases  of  dispute,, 
by  the  commissioner.  The  relationship  between  the  various  organiza- 
tion levels,  Proposed  Organization  Planning  and  Budgeting  Overview, 
is  indicated  on  page  26.  The  functional  relationship  between  various 
planning  and  budgeting  levels  is  indicated  with  a  dotted  line. 

The  proposed  organization  establishes  a  single,  integrated  unit  for 
coordinated  planning  and  budgeting  between  the  BIA  and  the  tribes* 
It  also  provides  a  vehicle  to  implement  the  proposed  planning  and 
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budgeting  s^'stem.  Iinpleinentation  can  be  accomplished  without  in- 
creasing the  number  of  positions  by  taking  the  following  actions : 

Establish  specific  responsibilities  with  full  implementation  au- 
thority for  the  director  of  the  proposed  planning  and  budgeting 
organization. 

Identify  qualification  levels  for  all  positions. 

Consolidate  the  central  office  organization  into  one  physical 
location. 

Implement  the  formal  planning  and  budgeting  system. 

Monitor  the  new  organization  based  on  achievements  and  its 
ability  to  implement  the  formal  planning  and  budgeting  system. 


77-461—76 5 
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PROPOSED  ORGANIZATION 
PLANNING  AND  BUDGETING  OVERVIEW 
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3,  Stimulate  Indian  participatio7i  in  the  budget  process 

Band  Analysis  docs  not  provide  ad^juate  program  coverage,  infor- 
mation, training  or  evaluation.  Indians  participate  for  only  a  short 
time,  making  decisions  which  they  often  consider  meaningless.  There- 
fore, this  concept  should  be  clarified  and  expanded  with  a  total  budget 
system  which  is  understandable  and  provides  full  coverage.  Agencies 
must  provide  more  detailed  budget  data  and  ensure  adequate  tribal 
participation  for  the  establishment  of  Indian  self-determination.  The 
system  should  apply  to  both  area  and  agency  level  budgets  and  extend 
across  a  maximum  number  of  programs.  Detailed  justification  for  ex- 
cluding programs  from  banding  should  be  required  at  the  department 
level.  The  terms  banded  and  nonbanded  are  used  in  this  report  only 
for  clarity  in  discussing  the  present  budget  system.  It  is  recoiiiinended 
that  with  the  adoption  of  this  new  budget  system,  these  category  names 
be  changed. 

Tribal  leaders  must  play  a  comprehensive  role  in  the  budget  process. 
For  example,  in  preparing  the  fiscal  1979  budget,  agency  and  tribal 
officials  should  develop  a  tribal  needs  analysis  and  a  long-range  plan 
by  October  or  November  1976.  The  plan  should  take  the  form  of  an 
issue  paper  for  transmission  to  area  and  central  offices.  Tribal  input 
must  be  obtained  earlier  and  represent  the  beginning  of  the  formula- 
tion phase  in  the  budget  and  planning  process.  In  turn,  the  allocation 
of  target  funds  by  program,  area  and  agency  should  be  accomplished 
in  accord  with  the  expressed  priorities. 

Agencies  must  provide  tribal  paiticipants  with  detailed  breakdowns 
on  appropriations  for  each  program  element  by  object  class.  Complete 
information  is  needed  on  various  program  cost  particulars.  Tliese  data 
would  permit  more  effective  evaluation  and  discussion  of  an  agency's 
service-delivery  efficiency  as  the  bureau  budget  proceeds  through  the 
department,  0MB  and  Congress  with  feedback  to  the  tribes  on  the 
future  of  agency-level  services. 

Closer  follow-up  and  monitoring  of  agencies  is  required  to  insure 
that  the  budget  process  is  understood  by  the  tribe  and  that  the  tribe 
is  fully  integrated  into  budget  development.  It  is  also  necessaiy  to 
measure  actual  outlays  to  establish  conformance  with  tribe  priorities. 
Implementation  will: 

Provide  a  budget  which  represents  Indian  priorities. 

Reduce  the  frustration,  anger  and  meaninglessness  of  tribal 
participation. 

Build  administrative  skills  for  consistent,  useful  tribal  budg- 
etary participation. 

Prepare    for    planned    tribal    assumption    of    present    BIA 
functions. 

Induce  a  specific  tribal  approach  to  Indian  problems. 
Stimulating  participation  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  director 
of  the  planning  and  budgeting  function  and  should  oc<*ur  simultane- 
ously with  implementation  of  the  planning  system.  The  new  planning 
and  budgeting  organization  must  devise  a  data  collection  and  distribu- 
tion vehicle  which  can  be  understood  at  the  tribal  level. 
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If.  Include  all  nonbancled  area  programs  except  tmst  funds  in  the 
agency  budget  formation  processed  by  fiscal  1979 
Presently,  agency  budgets  do  not  indicate  all  progi*am  and  support 
costs  as  some  non-banded  activities  are  deleted.  Thus,  tribes  and  agency 
persoiniel  are  unaware  of  shared-program  operating  costs.  Ideally,  the 
budget  process  should  indicate  three  basic  output  classifications:  func- 
tion or  activity,  object  line  and  cost  center  or  area  of  responsibility. 
The  present  budget  does  not  reflect  total  costs  at  the  energy  level. 

All  non-banded  area  programs  should  show  equitable  allocations  by 
agency.  These  should  be  separate  agency  budget  items  and  indicated  as 
inicontrollable  local  expenditures.  Agency  and  tribal  personnel  must 
understand  the  logical  basis  for  allocations  and  their  relation  to  pro- 
gram costs. 

Agency  budget  input  reports  should  be  revised  to  indicate  "Band 
Analysis — Controllable  Local  Funding  Priorities''  and  a  new  section 
added  to  cover  "Xon-banded  Analysis — Uncontrollable  Local  Alloca- 
tions." Combining  controlled  and  uncontrolled  allocations  will  indi- 
cate both  direct  and  indirect  agency  funding.  Thus,  agencies  would 
be  guaranteed  receipt  of  controllable  local  funding  priorities.  How- 
ever, until  non-banded  programs  are  reconciled  and  discussed,  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  funding  for  uncontrollable  local  allocations  will 
be  exactU'  as  indicated. 

The  benefits  of  this  approach  are  as  follows : 

Resulting  data  could  be  expressed  by  function  or  activity,  ob- 
ject line  and  cost  center  or  area  of  responsibility. 

Agency  morale  would  improve  due  to  the  inclusion  of  a  total 
needs  assessment  in  the  budget  report. 

Process  integration  should  enhance  self-determination. 
Tribe-agency  communications  with  bureau,  executive  and  legis- 
lative entities  will  improve. 

Agency  budgets  could  be  "added  up"  to  arrive  at  an  overall 
bureau  budget — a  further  division  of  agency  budgets  into  tribal 
entities  as  a  basis  for  a  total  bureau  appropriation  is  unnecessary 
at  this  time. 

Decentralized  ag-ency  superintendents,  staff  and  tribal  councils 
will  be  provided  with  a  means  to  plan  and  improve  operations. 
Allocation  methods  should  be  initiated  by  individuals  within  the 
budget  function  knowledgeable  in  modern  cost  accounting  and  alloca- 
tion methodolog}\  Eesponsibility  should  reside  in  the  director  of  the 
BIA  budget  process.  Full  implementation  should  coincide  with  the 
fiscal  1079  planning  process.  Total  man-hours  should  not  exceed  1,000 
at  a  one-time  cost  of  $50,000. 

6.  Mal^e  the  budget  function  responsible  for  ^'ariance  analyses  and 
perfonnance  revieics 

The  present  budget  system  is  not  fully  utilized  to  report  variances 
and  ])erformance  levels.  The  ^IBO  program  is  concerned  with  indi- 
vidual objectives  and  so  is  reviewed  and  reported  separately  from  the 
budget  monitoring  function.  Total  management  evaluation  is  neglected. 

Budget  variance  analysis  and  performance  reports  should  become 
an  integral  part  of  the  MBO  budget  function  responsibility.  Regular 
analyses  of  budget  variations  by  predetermined  percentages  or 
amounts  should  be   justified  by  managerial  reports.  These  results 
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should  be  foi'^varded  to  the  next  highest  budget  function  or  line  man- 
agement for  review  and  action.  Variances  should  be  an  integral  part 
of  performance  review.  Objectives  should  be  evaluated  at  least  (quar- 
terly and  variances  justified. 

In  this  way,  the  budgeting  process  would  become  a  management 
control  tool  encompassing  five  actions  described  in  the  chart.  Budget- 
ing Control  Process,  as  shown  below.  First,  managerial  reports, 
indicating  operating  activity  results,  should  consist  of  budget  cycle 
output  and  data  relevant  to  the  present  operating  time  period.  Second, 
a  comprehensive  review  of  variances  between  actual  and  budgeted 
performance  levels  is  highlighted  in  tlie  managerial  accounting  re- 
ports. This  activity  can  improve  both  short-term  control  and  future 
operations.  Third,  the  preparation  of  internal  performance  reports — 
to  review  operating  results — should  specifically  expand  managerial  re- 
port information  and  formally  present  findings  generated  through 
variance  analysis.  Fourth,  the  completion  of  the  reviews  detail  per- 
formance report  information.  Past  activities,  corrective  actions  and 
anticipated  performance  are  taken  into  consideration.  Fifth,  line  re- 
sponsibility, the  ultimate  focus  of  the  control  process,  devises  and 
implements  corrective  action.  Actions  are  designed  to  either  correct 
significant  deviations  or  take  advantage  of  specific  oppoi-tunities. 

BUDGETING  CONTROL  PROCESS 


OPERATING 
ACTIVITIES 
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Tlie  combination  of  variance  analyses  and  performance  reporting 
will  provide  data  to  line  management  for  control  and  measurement. 
Variance  analysis,  a  key  management  tool,  pinpoints  variance  respon- 
sibilities and  provides  for  managerial  explanations  of  respective 
causes.  Effective,  uniform  application  of  appropriate  analysis  pro- 
cedures can  serve  management  both  as  a  control  and  a  motivational 
device.  Performance  reviews  aid  managers  in  establishing  proper  cor- 
rective action  to  bring  operating  activities  plans  into  line.  Timely  and 
accurate  deviation  infoimation  will  provide  managerial  decision- 
making. 

Implementation  must  be  the  responsibility  of  the  director  of  the 
planning  and  budgeting  function.  It  is  important  that  all  individuals 
clearly  understand  the  concept  and  its  application.  Surveillance  should 
continue  to  determine  its  effectiveness. 

6.  Emphasize  Indian  participation  and  Band  Analysis  in  the  BIA 
hudget  review  to  the  department,  0MB,  President  and  Congress 
The  current  BIA  budget  is  submitted  to  higher  review  levels  with- 
out indicating  the  banded  needs  of  an  agency  or  tribe.  The  bureau's 
budget  is  a  combination  of  banded  priorities  and  non-banded  central 
office  programs.  Justifications  relate  to  programs  but  do  not  analyze 
agency  or  tribal  input.  Tribal-needs  and  budget-data  visibility  are 
stopped  at  the  bureau  level. 

For  example,  in  three  United  States  government  reports,  the  bu- 
reau's budget  is  deficient  in  agency  or  tribal  input.  The  BIA  budget 
justification  contains  only  descriptive  bui-eau  program-costs  narra- 
tives. The  federal  budget  summarizes  programs  by  functional  break- 
downs. Its  appendix  details  information  by  program  activity  and  ex- 
tends the  analysis  to  include  a  budget  presentation  by  object-account 
classification. 

An  OMB  statement  on  this  problem  was  issued  in  July  1975.  It  is 
clear  that  BIA  should  analyze,  document,  support  and  present  Band 
Analysis  information  in  its  budget  review.  While  the  bureau  has  pre- 
pared an  excellent  presentation  explaining  the  values  of  the  Band 
Analysis,  it  does  not  adequately  cover  bandmg  in  its  budget  justifica- 
tion material. 

Analysis,  documentation  and  support  of  tribal  priorities  and  banded 
programs  should  be  forw^arded  to  the  department.  OMB  and  Congress 
for  review  and  justification.  A  portion  of  this  information  is  now  being 
used  in  the  budget  review  process  through  its  inclusion  in  the  1978 
Program  Strategy  Paper.  The  activity  should  be  extended  to  achieve 
the  following  benefits : 

Tribal  council  priorities  are  less  likely  to  be  revised  by  the 
bureau  as  higher  review  levels  develop  an  appreciation  and  un- 
derstanding of  Band  Analysis. 

Government  funds  must  be  used  judiciously  and  the  trust  re- 
sponsibility for  Indian-owned  resources  must  be  maintained.  A 
BIA  explanation  of  tribe  and  agency  priorities  could  enhance  the 
objectives  of  Indian  self-determination  at  these  higher  review 
levels. 

Tribes  and  agencies  will  be  confident  that  their  input  is  part  of 
justification  material  submitted  to  the  department.  This  material 
should  include  an  analysis  by  agency  of  the  banded  input.  The 
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agency  would  discuss  iind  ivview  a  tribe's  i>osition  in  relation  to 
the  total  budfi^et. 

Agency  superintendents  will  receive  a  copy  or  excerpts  of  the 

budget  justification,  creating  improved  communications  at   all 

levels  since  numbers  will  be  evident.  There  should  be  no  hidden 

programs. 

This  recommendation  should  be  implemented  as  part  of  the  1979 

Program  Strategy  Paper  and  Budget  Review  and  should  include  a 

complete  analysis  and  supportive  information  as  indicated. 

7.  E.'ifahh'sh  onnuaJ  project  jyJarining  at  area  and  agency  levels  for  all 
continuing  programs  and  monitor  perfoiinance  quarterly  on  a 
personal  basis,  altering  the  plan  to  reflect  status  changes 

Project  planning,  as  a  management  tool  within  BIA  does  not  ensure 
the  timely  completion  of  activities.  ^Vork  plans  are  not  considered  im- 
portant and  are  not  updated  wlien  schedules  are  missed.  Timing  is  con- 
fused because  of  inadequate  feedl)ack.  Project  planning  is  not  con- 
sidered a  high  priority  at  the  agency  level  because  experience  has  in- 
dicated that  generating  plans  for  other  than  major  projects  is  a  waste 
of  time.  The  plan  is  either  not  included  in  the  budget,  reworked  later, 
or  not  adhered  to  be<?ause  tlie  available  time  and  elTort  was  directed 
to  some  unplanned  requirement. 

Management  training  teclmiques  have  not  separated  urgent  short- 
term  work  from  significant  long-term  undertakings.  Consequently, 
planned  work  is  not  accomplislied  in  an  etfective  time  frame.  Project 
planning  techniques  are  not  sufficiently  sophisticated  to  include  alter- 
native schedules  to  ensure  project  timeliness  even  if  it  is  only  partially 
funded  or  staffed. 

There  is  no  available  data  to  provide  the  basis  for  an  alternate  course 
of  action  because  of  changing  circumstances  in  the  future.  Thus,  area 
and  agency  offices  must  exist  on  a  day-to-day  basis  reacting  to  prob- 
lems and  situations  as  they  arise.  As  a  result,  ongoing  programs  get 
farther  behind  and  are  inadequately  implemented. 

A  planning  program  should  be  established  to  indicate  necessary 
steps  to  successfully  complete  the  project.  Details  should  include*: 
starting  dates,  names  of  project  staff,  individual  time  schedules  for 
each  step,  work  schedules  required  for  completion,  partial  accom- 
plishment dates,  deadlines  and  alternative  courses  of  action.  This 
planning  method  should  be  applied  to  continuing  as  well  as  one-time 
work  assignments.  Plans  should  be  reviewed  quarterly  on  a  direct- 
report,  personal  basis.  Area  directors  and  agency  superintendents 
should  be  held  accountable  for  plan  adherence.  A  work-planning  pro- 
gram will  result  in  more  efficient  use  of  personnel  and  create  the  time 
necessary  to  implement  work  without  adding  additional  manpower. 
Benefits  include  a  controlled  work  environment,  viable  alternative 
action  plans  and  corrective  measures  based  on  monitoring  accomplish- 
ments at  predetermined  intervals. 

The  major  benefit  is  the  accomplishment  of  work  in  less  time  and  at 
lower  costs.  Assignments  will  be  controlled  by  time,  cost,  work  steps 
and  individuals.  Savings  of  approximately  2^c  in  manager  payroll 
costs  would  provide  between  $250,000  and  $.500,000  per  year.  Employee 
evaluations  would  be  an  additional  benefit.  Staff  abilities  to  perform 
satisfactorily  within  budgeted  time  and  co-^t  should  l)e  a  measui-ement 
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of  tlieir  individual  performance.  The  commissioner  should  actively 
support  and  promote  implementation  throughout  the  organization. 
Each  performance  evaluation  should  contain  data  which  indicate  the 
use  of  project  planning  methodology. 

Personnel  Management 

Personnel  management  has  been  the  subject  of  many  studies,  pro- 
posed reorganizations,  changes  and  reforms.  Presently,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  is  completing  a  report  on  BIA  personnel  manage- 
ment which  includes  both  the  central  and  field  offices.  Also,  an  action 
proposal  is  in  effect  to  improve  BIA  personnel  administration  which 
includes  the  employment  of  a  project  manager  to  coordinate  and  cor- 
rect specifically  identified  problems  and  deficiencies.  Most  of  these 
difficulties,  identified  in  previous  studies  as  well  as  in  the  following 
report,  have  not  been  corrected. 

Present  Operations 

The  central,  area  and  agency  offices  share  responsibility  for  per- 
sonnel management  activities.  The  Albuquerque  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Center  (ASC)  is  also  important  to  the  personnel  function.  The 
central  office  function.  Division  of  Personnel  Management,  reports  to 
the  commissioner  through  the  Office  of  Administration. 

This  division  provides  staff  assistance  in  regard  to  development, 
coordination,  administration  and  evaluation  of  personnel  manage- 
ment programs  and  policies;  foiTnulates  objectives,  policies  and  guide- 
lines ;  aligns  positions  for  pay  administration,  management  and  other 
personnel  functions;  develops  standards  and  criteria  for  securing  and 
retaining  qualified  employees;  guides  management  on  labor  relations; 
and  maintains  employee-group  and  union  relations. 

At  the  area  IcA^el,  a  personnel  officer,  reporting  to  the  area  director, 
assists  management  in  implementing  programs.  This  responsibility 
includes  processing  classification,  wage  administration,  placement, 
employee  development  and  lalwr-management  relations  documents. 
At  the  agency  level,  personnel  management  is  usually  carried  out  by 
the  administrative  officer. 

The  Branch  of  Employee  Data  and  Compensation  at  the  Albuquer- 
que ASC  develops  and  maintains  systems,  programs  and  procedures 
to  provide  pay  and  benefits  to  BIA  employees  as  well  as  all  necessary 
personnel  information.  The  BIA  employs  about  18,000  people.  Of 
these,  13,000  are  permanent.  Approximately  200  permanent  employees 
are  directly  involved  in  personnel  work.  All  area  and  agency  person- 
nel files  are  held  at  the  area  offices,  except  foi-  those  on  area  directors, 
assistant  area  directors  and  superintendents.  These  are  kept  at  the 
central  office. 

Personnel  ceilings  are  set  by  0MB  and  further  allocated  by  the 
Department  of  the  Intei-ior.  Area  and  agency  management  haA^e  very 
little  input  concerning  this  procedure,  but  often  circumvent  it  by  hir- 
ing temporary  employees. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  affirming  the  principle  of  Indian  em- 
ployment preference  has  strongly  influenced  the  BIA  personnel  man- 
agement function  and  all  related  programs.  The  Indian  preference 
policy  is  based  on  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  of  1934  which  pro- 
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rides:  "The  Secretaiy  of  the  Interior  is  directed  to  establish  standards 
of  health,  aae,  character,  experience,  knowled^^e  and  ability  for  In- 
dians who  nTay  be  ap])()inted,  without  repird  to  c'ivil  service  laws,  to 
the  various  positions  maintained,  now  or  hereafter,  by  the  Indian 
office,  in  the  administration  of  functions  or  services  affecting  any  In- 
dian tribe.  Such  qualified  Indians  shall  hereafter  have  the  preference 
to  appointment  to  vacancies  in  any  such  positions." 

For  approximately  08  years,  the  Buieau's  narrow  interpretatifjn  of 
this  provision  applied  only  to  initial  hirings.  In  June  1072,  a  BIA 
directive  (Personnel  Man^igement  Letter  Number  7'2-12)  initiated  a 
preference  policy  for  promotion  of  qualified  Indians  as  well  as  initial 
hirings. 

In  1974,  two  significant  judicial  decisions  clarified  and  broadened 
the  concept  of  Indian  preference  to  some  extent.  The  first  case,  Morton^ 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  et  al.^  v.  Mancari^  et  aJ.^  417  U.S.  535  (1^74), 
was  an  action  by  non-Indian  BIA  employees.  It  claimed  Indian  prefer- 
ence violated  antidiscrimination  provisions  of  the  Equal  Em[)loy- 
ment  Oppoitunities  (EP]0)  Act  of  1072.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decision  held  Congress  did  not  intend  to  repeal  Indian  preference  and 
the  EEO  Act  of  1972  did  not  modify  or  negate  Indian  preference  in 
BIA  employment.  It  further  pointed  out  that  such  preference  was  not 
socially  discriminatory,  but  reasonably  and  rationally  designed  to  fur- 
ther Indian  self-government. 

The  second  and  more  siarnificant  case  was  Freeman,  et  al.^  v.  Rogers 
C.  B.  Morton,  Secretary  of  the  Interwr,  et  al,  409  Fed.  2nd  494  (1074). 
This  action  by  four  BIA  employees  sought  a  determination  that  all 
initial  hirings,  promotions,  lateral  transfers  and  reassignments  in  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  as  well  as  any  other  pei-sonnel  movement 
therein  intended  to  fill  vacancies  in  that  agency  be  declared  governed 
by  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act.  The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  affirmed 
the  U.S.  District  Couil  decision  granting  sunmiai*\'  declaratory  judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  original  plaintiffs  and  all  personnel  actions  weie 
declared  to  be  governed  by  Indian  preference. 

Agency  and  area  hiring  is  a  personnel  function  of  the  area  office. 
Recruitment  at  the  area  office  includes  advertising  by  official  bulletin. 
Qualified  candidates  are  then  referred  to  a  particular  agency.  In 
many  cases,  before  a  position  is  filled,  the  job  classification  has  to  be 
reviewed,  reclassified  and  advertised  again  on  a  wider  basis.  In  some 
cases,  the  tribal  councils  are  consulted.  Thus,  it  may  be  months  before 
a  position  is  filled — if  it  is  filled. 

In  the  Division  of  Pei-sonnel  ^lanagement.  a  lal)or-relations  officer 
and  his  assistant  manage  central  office  labor  relations  activities  and 
give  technical  assistance  to  field  offices.  Labor  relations  specialists  pro- 
A'ide  this  service  for  area  and  agency  offices.  In  addition,  an  agency 
superintendent  may  appoint  a  grievance  officer.  Approximately  72% 
of  BIA  employees  are  represented  by  federal-employee  unions  making 
it  one  of  the  most  union-organized  bureaus  in  federal  government. 
However,  the  fact  that  an  employee  is  represented  by  a  union  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  employee  is  a  union  member. 

A  central  training  function  staffed  by  three  persons  instructs  cen- 
tral office  employees  and  provides  assistance  to  field  offices.  Specialists 
handle  this  activity  for  area  and  agency  offices. 
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Classification  sections  in  the  central  and  area  office  personnel  orga- 
nizations ensure  that  BIA  jobs  are  properly  described  and  rated  ac- 
cording to  civil  service  standards.  Presently,  classification  authority 
rests  with  the  Chief  Personnel  Officer,  Chief  of  Classification  and 
Chief  of  Personnel  in  the  area  offices.  In  April  1976,  classification 
autliority  for  certain  positions  was  changed  from  the  area  to  the  central 
office. 

Evaluation 

Indian  preference  has  a  profound  effect  on  BIA  personnel  manage- 
ment. Congress  intended  that  ''the  Indian  service  shall  gradually  be- 
come a  service  predominantly  in  the  hands  of  educated,  competent 
Indians."  However,  no  one  in  1934  realized  just  bow  2:radual  this  proc- 
ess would  be.  Even  now,  42  years  later,  m.any  positions  are  virtually 
impossible  to  fill  because  qualified  Indians  have  not  been  located. 

Bureau  morale  suffers  because  of  Indian  preference.  Many  non- 
Indians  either  leave  BIA  or  are  minimally  motivated  to  perform  be- 
cause of  Indian  competition.  The  failure  of  bureau  personnel  to  under- 
stand Indian  preference  has  led  to  inconsistent  administration  of  the 
policy  at  all  levels.  This  failure  is  especially  evident  in  the  attempt 
to  e^elect  Indian  candidates  for  CA^ery  A^acancy — a  practice  whirh  results 
in  unfilled  and  downgraded  positions.  The  result  is  a  significant  re- 
duction in  BIA  effectiA'oness.  Internal  mobility  and  flexibility  also 
suffer  because,  in  many  instances,  non-Indians  cannot  be  transferred 
to  new  positions.  There  is  a  basic  dichotomy  between  interpreting 
Indian  preference  as  an  Indian  employment,  training  and  develop- 
ment vehicle  and  the  BIA  charter  to  serve  the  Indian  people 
effectively. 

Additional  problems  result  from  the  practice  of  controlling  man- 
poAver  forecasts  by  the  budget  rather  than  through  personnel  man- 
agement. Personnel  ceilings,  arbitrarily  set  by  0MB,  result  in  erratic 
staffing  plans.  This  situation  is  further  complicated  by  Indian  self- 
determination  actions  and  possible  retrocessions.  Recruiting  is  ade- 
quate. Colleges  and  uniA^ersities  are  not  aggressively  utilized  nor  is 
any  medium  other  than  internal  adA^ertising  used  for  recruitment. 
Tliis  limits  the  availability  of  qualified,  trainable  Indian  applicants. 
Intake  progframs  liaA^e  been  discussed,  but  are  unplanned  and  unco- 
ordinated. Nepotism,  favoritism  and,  in  some  cases,  tribal  power  deter- 
mine hiring  practices.  Vacancies  are  filled  too  slowly. 

Often,  employment  classification  is  in  a  chaotic  state.  As  a  result, 
some  classification  authority  has  been  reclaimed  by  the  BIA  central 
office.  However,  consistent  job  classification  or  reclassification  policies 
are  nonexistent.  Job  categories  are  being  altered  to  fit  the  applicant — 
being  doAvngraded  when  a  competent  candidate  is  unavailable  and 
raised  when  an  administrator  Avants  to  provide  a  reward  without  justi- 
fication. AdministratiA'e  pressure  challenges  the  integrity  of  the  classi- 
fication process.  Because  of  a  shortage  of  qualified  classifiers  and  an 
exodus  of  those  available  to  other  gOA^ernment  agencies,  classification 
actions  are.  a  Ions:,  time-consuming  process. 

BIA  labor  relations  practices  are  also  poor,  both  from  the  human- 
istic nnd  managerial  point  of  A'iew.  Management  is  often  "autocratic" 
or  ''dictatorial."  Employee  input  is  not  solicited  and,  if  volunteered, 
remains  unanswered.  BIA  managers  and  supervisors  admit  ignorance 
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of  employee  relations  practices.  High  personnel  turnover  often  results, 
particularly  in  critical  areas.  This  type  of  management  leads  to  union- 
ization, third-party  intervention  and  inflexibility  in  personnel  assign- 
ments. 

Good  emplojxe  relations  practices  are  important  for  two  reasons:  to 
ensure  fair  pay  and  benefits  in  line  with  peograpliic  norms  and  to 
maintain  open  channels  of  communication.  All  management  personnel 
including  front-line  supervisors  need  human  relations  training.  Since 
many  BIA  employees  arc  already  organized,  supervisors  should  also 
be  instructed  in  contract  administration  and  union  operations. 

Training  activities  are  inadequate  at  all  levels  and  do  not  meet  BIA 
needs.  As  a  result,  many  underdeveloped  and  underutilized  employees 
operate  marginall^y  and  mishandle  their  assignments.  Clerical  errors 
are  only  one  indicator  of  insufficient  training.  Management  intern 
programs  for  Indians  and  meaningful  employees  orientation  pro- 
grams are  practically  nonexistent.  Training  deficiencies  at  the  superin- 
tendent level  result  in  quasi-political  and  political  appointees,  making 
functional  effectiveness  accidental. 

BIA  internal  communications  are  poor  and  the  absence  of  two-way 
commimications  for  transmittal  of  vital  data  seriously  impedes  the 
effectiveness  of  the  bureau.  Information  filters  down  from  the  central 
office  to  area  and  agency  operations,  but  it  is  not  discussed — it  is 
imposed. 

Recently  tightened  travel  restrictions  have  aggravated  this  already 
dismal  situation.  Employees  are  uncertain  concerning  performance 
expectations  and  unable  to  seek  competent  guidance  to  improve  their 
operating  level.  The  bureau  avoids  defining  and  promulgating  mean- 
ingful policy  statements  in  critical  areas  such  as  Indian  preference, 
self-determination  and  equal  employment  opportunity.  Directives  are 
often  superficial  and  inappropriate.  Almost  continual  internal  re- 
organization and  changing  interpretations  of  Indian  preference  create 
n  rumor-intensive  environment  where  many  employees  spend  excessive 
time  generating  or  reacting  to  rumors.  The  effect  on  morale  is  highly 
detrimental  and  reflected  by  poor  employee  motivation. 

Recovimendations 

8.  Strengthen  Indian  'preference  to  improve  BIA  effectiveness  irhiJe 
contimdvgr  to  hire^  train  and  upgrade  Indians  for  bureau  employ- 
ment 

At  present,  Indian  preference  demoralizes  Indian  as  well  as  non- 
Indian  employees,  extends  position  vacancies,  encourages  position 
downgrading  and  reduces  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  bureau  serv- 
ices. Specifically,  the  BIA  employee  categories  "highly  qualified,'' 
"qualified,"  and  "minimally  qualified"  should  be  discontinued.  Position 
descriptions,  qualifications  and  employment  requirements  should  be 
written  for  qualified  employees.  Applications  should  be  graded  as 
either  "qiuilified''  or  "unqualified"  with  justification  in  writing.  An 
Indian,  listed  as  "qualified,"  should  be  hired.  If  several  Indians  are 
competing  for  the  same  position,  selection  should  be  made  by  agency 
supervisors  based  on  application  materials. 

Training  and  educating  bureau  personnel  must  be  stressed  in  con- 
formance with  other  recommendations  on  recruiting,  manpower  plan- 
ning and  training. 
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Vacancies  will  be  filled  more  quickly  without  temporary  assign- 
ments or  manipulating  job  classifications. 

Xon-Indian  morale  will  improve  especially  in  terms  of  employ- 
ment planning. 

Quality  and  effectiveness  of  service  to  the  Indian  people  will 
bo  enhanced. 

Improved  personnel  utilization  will  result  in  some  savings  and 
greater  efficiency. 

The  goal  of  an  Indian  service  predominantly  managed  by  edu- 
cated, competent  Indians  will  be  achieved. 
Improved   operational   effectiveness   should   result   in   an   annual 
saving.  However,  no  specific  amount  can  be  quantified  at  this  time. 

9,  Develop  a  human  resources  planning  system  using  industrial  engi- 
neering techniques  to  establish  appropriate  staffing  levels  and 
position  requirements 
Comprehensive  studies  on  BIA  staffing  levels  are  not  performed, 
resulting  in  either  over-  or  under-staffing.  In  addition,  personnel 
reductions  do  not  follow  a  logical  selection  process.  Observations  on 
manpower  utilization  at  sample  BIA  offices  indicate  that  output  is 
very  low.  However,  effective  manpower  utilization  does  not  appear  to 
be  of  prime  importance  since  defined  quality/quantity  output  stand- 
ards are  nonexistent.  Personnel  ceilings  are  set  arbitrarily  by  0MB 
with  no  input  from  area  and  agency  management.  These  ceilings  are 
often  circumvented  by  an  excessive  use  of  temporary  employees. 

BIA  occupational  needs  must  be  assessed  at  all  levels  utilizing 
proven  industrial  engineering  work  measurement  techniques.  Studies 
made  for  repetitive,  nonrepetitive,  decision-making  and  problem- 
solving  tasks  at  one  office  or  organization  can  be  standardized  and 
applied  to  others.  Qualification  standards  must  be  established  and 
enforced  without  deviation. 

Once  proper  staff  requirements  are  determined,  a  long-term  plan  to 
provide  stematic  identification  and  training  of  Indians  for  more  re- 
sponsible positions  should  be  developed.  This  plan  should  also  address 
the  problems  created  by  Public  Law  93-638  in  terms  of  the  bureau's 
changing  role  and  manpower  needs  resulting  from  tribal  program 
contracting. 

As  an  interim  measure,  the  bureau  should  develop  project  or  limited 
appointment  programs  for  non-Indians  with  civil  service  tenure.  Term 
or  limited  appointees  could  serve  as  personnel,  budget  or  management 
specialists  to  ensure  proper  staffing  levels  and  give  non-Indians  an  op- 
portunity to  work  without  worrying  that  Indian  preference  will  affect 
their  careers.  Several  benefits  are  anticipated : 

Management  will  have  documented  data  on  occupational  needs, 
greatly  improving  personnel  and  program  balance. 

Work  measurement  standards  will  provide  a  device  to  evaluate 
employee  productivity. 

Employees  and  managers  will  obtain  task-oriented,  time-se- 
quence procedural  guides. 

Management  will  know  the  work  requirements  of  full-time 
positions. 
Temporary  positions  will  be  reduced. 
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Limited  appointment  programs  will  provide  competent  non- 
Indian  employees  for  specific  assignments  and  provide  dedicated 
non-Indians  with  meaningful  opportunities  to  serve. 

Morale  will  improve. 

Staff  reductions  of  25%  should  result. 
Work  measurement  assessments  and  employment  criteria  should  be 
set  by  trained  professionals.  Management  commitment  and  employee 
cooperation  can  be  secured  by  pointing  out  the  anticipated  benefits. 
Employee  reductions  should  be  accomplished  through  attrition  while 
new  non-Indian  appointees  could  be  hired  or  transferred  from  other 
government  agencies.  Periodic  communication  should  be  made  to  all 
BlA  employees  to  explain  goals,  benefits  and  accomplishments.  Im- 
plementation would  provide  improved  operational  effectiveness  and  an 
annual  saving  of  approximately  $75-million  after  a  one-time  expendi- 
ture of  $430,000. 

10,  Develop  an  aggressive  recruiting  program  to  secure  qualified  or 

trainable  Indians 
BIA  recruitment  is  inadequate  to  meet  bureau  needs.  Therefore,  a 
central  recruiting  office,  reporting  directly  to  the  Chief  Pei*sonnel  Offi- 
cer, should  be  established.  Institutions  of  higher  education  should  be 
selected  for  "on-campus''  interviewing,  particularly  those  with  special 
Indian  programs.  Additional  efforts  should  be  made  to  locate  Indians 
qualified  in  areas  such  as  agronomy,  forestry,  water  resources  and 
engineering.  To  implement  this  effort,  a  companion  Indian  manage- 
ment intern  program  should  be  established  and  publicized  at  both  the 
tribal  and  educational  institution  levels.  Benefits  would  include  the 
following : 

Qualified  Indians  will  find  BIA  more  attractive. 

Internal  management  growth  will  improve. 

Specialized  openings  will  be  filled  more  easily. 

Bureau  quality  and  effectiveness  will  be  improved. 

Educated,  competent  Indian  recruits  will  contribute  to  the 
bureau's  goal  of  Indian  self-determination. 
The  commissioner  must  implement  this  program  by  allocating  pro- 
per funds.  A  one-time  startup  cost  of  $50,000  would  be  required  while 
continued  operation  of  the  recruitment  office  would  cost  approxi- 
mately S150.000  annually.  Startup  and  continuing  operation  respon- 
sibility would  be  delegated  to  the  Chief  Personnel  Officer.  An  experi- 
enced professional  recruiter  must  be  hired  to  identify  other  BIA 
field  employees  who  could  be  trained  by  a  professional,  private  firm 
as  part-time  recruiters. 

11.  Reorganize    the   employment   classification   system    to   improve 
credihility 

Since  there  is  no  organized  review  policy,  classifications  fluctuate 
up  or  down  to  accommodate  current  Indian  preference  demands  or 
line-manager  whims.  Qualified  personnel  for  this  specialty  area  are 
in  short  supply  and  turnover  is  high.  In  addition,  classification  ac- 
tions are  time-consuminir,  causing  personnel  management  problems. 
To  resolve  these  difficulties,  a  separate,  distinct  occupational  series 
should   be  developed   for  the   BIA,   recognizing  its  unique   needs. 


Ample  precedent  exists  in  other  government  agencies.  Guidelines  for 
major  positions  and  a  regular  program  of  systematic  classification 
audits  must  be  established.  Modification  of  the  Indian  preference 
policy  >yill  solve  a  part  of  the  problem.  Ilowever,  top  management 
support,  clearly  communicated  to  all  bureau  levels,  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  system  integrity. 

Appropriate  human  resources  planning  would  ensure  appropriate 
staff  levels.  Acquainting  managers  and  supervisors  with  general  clas- 
sification procedures  would  also  assist  in  fostering  system  integrity. 
Benefits  would  include  the  following : 

Position  classifications  would  be  more  realistic  and  procedures 
easier. 

Classifications  would  be  more  credible. 
Personnel  turnover  would  be  reduced. 
Bottlenecks  in  personnel  placement  would  be  eliminated. 
A  more  effective  total  organization  would  be  developed. 
The  commissioner  must  direct  the  Chief  Personnel  Officer  to  estab- 
lish a  BIA  occupational  series  with  the  help  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  using  benchmarks  and  guidelines  developed  by  experi- 
enced classifiers.  In  addition,  he  must  clearly  communicate  his  com- 
mitment and  support  to  ensure  that  classifiers  and  line  managers  are 
properly  trained  for  system  integrity. 

12.  Improve  BIA  employee  relations  practices 

BIA  employee  relations  practices  are  poor  from  a  humanistic  and 
management  viewpoint.  Administration  is  often  autocratic  and  com- 
munications are  one-way — downward.  This  leads  to  unionization,  in- 
flexibility and  adverse  effects  on  the  quality  of  BIA  services  to  the 
Indian  people.  Employees  should  receive  pay  rates  and  benefits  in  line 
with  work  norms  and  wage  standards  for  their  local  geographic  area. 
Since  civil  service  regulations  may  restrict  necessary  changes,  rectifica- 
tion is  dependent  on  improvement  in  the  position  management  and 
classification  areas. 

Two-way  channels  of  communication  between  management  and 
employees  are  necessary  to  provide  information  on  work  expectations 
and  quality  performance.  Organizational  developments,  ideas  and 
grievances  must  be  discussed.  Employee  morale  should  be  an  impor- 
tant concern  of  both  management  and  employees. 

The  commissioner's  belief  in  establishing  and  maintaining  good 
employee  relations  must  be  communicated  to  all  employees.  Mutual 
trust  should  be  developed  between  management  and  employees  at  all 
levels.  Management  training  in  human  relations  and  the  development 
of  good  employee  relations  practices  are  essential,  especially  in  the 
areas  of  motivation  and  communications.  Since  many  BIA  employees 
are  already  unionized,  management  must  also  be  trained  in  union 
relations  and  contract  admistration. 

Although  an  employee  evaluation  system  is  now  in  operation,  it 
is  not  being  used  as  a  measuring,  information  and  goal  setting  device. 
Therefore,  there  should  be  a  reorganization  of  the  evaluation  system 
in  line  with  its  intended  goals.  Benefits  achieved  by  these  recommen- 
dations would  include : 
Improved  morale. 
Increased  efficiency  and  effectiveness. 
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Decreased  need  for  third-party  intervention  in  management- 
employee  relations. 

Eventual  reductions  in  operational  costs. 
The  commissioner  must  clearly  communicate  to  management  that 
employee  development  is  an  important  and  measurable  part  of  tlieir 
job  function.  Morale  can  be  improved  by  instituting  executive  visits 
to  the  field,  establishing  an  internal  communications  newsletter  and 
providing  allowances  tor  social  functions.  Training  programs  and 
evaluation  systems  should  be  established  by  nongovernment  profes- 
sionals. Implementation  would  improve  employee  understanding  and 
bureau  effectiveness  at  a  one-time  cost  of  $100,000. 

13.  Develop  training  programs  to  meet  specific  BIA  requirements 

The  present  emphasis  on  training  is  general  in  nature,  narrow  in 
scope  and  unrelated  to  employees'  jobs.  Initial  training  programs 
should  be  concerned  with  orientation,  clerical  skills  and  supervisory 
development.  Subsequent  activities  should  be  developed,  designed  and 
conducted  in-house  with  special  emphasis  on  unique  problems.  Addi- 
tional executive  development  programs  should  be  available  to  key  area 
and  central  ollice  personnel,  particularly  in  communications  skills  and 
management  techniques.  Supervisory  training  is  needed  at  all  organi- 
zation levels  with  particular  emphasis  on  personnel  management. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  bureau  give  priority  to  the  development  of 
comprehensive  Indian  intake  and  development  programs — long-term 
management  training  programs  designed  to  provide  at  least  60  to  70 
positions  annually  over  the  next  7  to  10  years.  Classes  should  be  de- 
signed to  supply  group  orientation,  initial  training  and  individually 
tailored  assignments  for  the  remainder  of  the  development  period — 
12  to  25  months.  At  least  one  year  should  be  spent  in  the  central  office 
on  either  a  broad  range  of  assignments  within  a  particular  discipline 
or  on  a  series  of  assignments  in  various  specialties.  As  a  result  of  these 
programs,  qualified  Indians  will  be  available  to  fill  vacancies  in  respon- 
sible positions.  This  program  must  be  budgeted  as  a  separate  line  item. 
Allocated  positions  must  be  in  addition  to  the  normal  ceilings  imposed 
on  operating  agencies  if  the  program  is  to  be  successful.  Potential 
benefits  include  dramatic  improvements  in  morale,  communications, 
productivity  and  goal  awareness.  The  result  will  be  a  cadre  of  capable, 
effective  Indian  employees,  able  to  assume  greater  responsibility  for 
bureau  operations.  The  initiation  of  a  training  needs  survey  will  entail 
a  one-time  cost  of  $200,000.  Program  maintenance  will  require  an  ad- 
ditional $80,000  annually. 

llf.  Continue  regular  civil  service  evaluations  and  upgrade  personnel- 
management  quality  through  Department  of  the  Interior  project 
manager  appointments 
Based  on  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  of  1934,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  BIA  personnel  management  should  lie  outside  civil  service 
regulations.  Although  this  approach  may  have  merit,  problems  in  the 
bureau  stem  primarily  from  managerial  weakness  and  could  be  solved 
within  the  current  civil  service  structure.  Since  BIA's  personnel- 
management  problems  have  developed  over  an  extended  period  of  time, 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  should  continue  to  evaluate  these  activi- 
ties at  bureau  installations  on  a  planned  ba>is.  The  project  manager 
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jippointcd  to  direct  BTA  and  department  correction  efforts  should 
continue  in  this  assignment  until  both  the  commissioner  and  project 
iiianairer  are  satisfied  deficiencies  have  been  corrected. 

K\aUiations  should  be  sclieduled  so  that  each  area  ofSce  as  well  as 
tlio  Albuquerque  and  central  offices  are  visted  at  least  once  every  three 
years.  The  project  manager's  mandate  should  be  extended  at  least  9 
to  12  months  beyond  the  term  of  the  original  assignment  or  longer 
to  ensure  successful  implementation. 

Continued  reviews  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  will  inspire 
personnel  to  be  more  conscientious,  supply  guidance  and  provide  a 
means  for  appropriate  corrective  action.  Implementation  will  bring 
about  significant  improvements  in  the  bureau's  personnel-management 
activities.  The  estimated  cost  is  approximately  $42,000  annually. 

Management  Information 

This  section  provides  some  significant  management  observations  on 
the  content,  flow,  timeliness  and  usefulness  of  management  informa- 
tion as  it  is  generated  and  communicated  throughout  the  bureau.  Man- 
agement information  encompasses  all  activities  of  the  Division  of 
Automatic  Data  Processing  including  input  requirements  and  result- 
ant reports. 

Present  Operations 

The  information  now  available  is  generally  financial  and  accounting 
data  as  well  as  payroll  and  personnel  records  necessary  for  reporting 
and  decision-making  at  the  central  and  area  office  levels.  A  formal  in- 
formation flow  has  been  established  for  the  central  office  and  copied,  in 
concept,  in  the  areas  and  agencies.  An  administrative  function  gener- 
ates and  distributes  materials  in  the  form  of  policy  manuals  on  prac- 
tices, procedures  and  regulations  for  personnel  and  related  activities. 

The  Division  of  Automatic  Data  Processing  in  Albuquerque  is  the 
prime  source  of  functional  and  administrative  information.  It  is 
statl'ed  by  104  permanent  employees  and  operates  24  hours  a  day  with 
a  fiscal  1976  budget  appropriation  of  approximately  $2.7  million.  The 
division  has  two  complete  hardware  computer  systems  including  two 
central  processors  manufactured  in  the  1960s  and  one  mass-storage  disc 
system.  A  complete  list  of  hardware  equipment  is  given  in  Appendix 
Exhibit  VII,  Central  Office  Computer  Hardware.  Additional  data 
processing  capabilities  at  five  other  locations  are  shown  below : 

Location  Office  Equipment 

Parker,  Ariz Agency Key-to-tape   recorder  with  data  communications 

abilities.  Low-speed  line  printer. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  Division  of  Transportation...  Central Intelligent  terminal. 

Billings,  Mont Area Intelligent  terminal  with  printer. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  Division  of  School  Facilities..  Central Terminal  with  printer. 

Phoenix,  Ariz Area Minicomputer. 

Current  application  systems  include  the  following  which  are  sup- 
ported with  24  software  packages  described  in  more  detail  in  Appen- 
dix Exhibit  IX.  Central  Office  Software  Packages: 

Land — soil  characteristics,  ownership,  lease. 

Enrollment — census  files,  membership,  judgments. 
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Inventory — equipment  management,  roads,  property,  main- 
tenance. 

Finance — investments,  revenue  sharing,  loans,  vouchers,  band- 
ing, trust,  personnel,  payroll. 

Education — staff,  property,  pupils,  curriculum. 

Community  Services — payments,  housing,  skills. 

Natural  Resources — trust,  fishing,  joint-use. 

Operational — project  progress,  data  processing  utilization. 

Evaluation 

Due  to  inadequate  and  unreliable  measurement  inform.ation,  man- 
agers can  do  little  to  control  people  or  programs.  Data  are  used  pri- 
marily for  employee  records  and  to  provide  reports  requested  by  area 
or  central  offices.  The  information  available  simply  documents  past 
history  for  compilation  into  composite  status  reports. 

This  type  of  information  cannot  be  used  effectively  to  evaluate, 
manage  and  motivate  people,  make  decisions  or  measure  program 
quality.  Even  simple  comparisons  are  not  available  for  management 
control  purposes.  More  sophisticated  management  control  requires 
performance  standards  as  a  basis  of  comparison.  Insufficient  stand- 
ards and  measurements  are  prime  reasons  for  line  manager,  program 
and  employee  control  problems. 

Communication  of  information  is  so  slow  that  programs  and  em- 
ployee morale  suffer.  Agency  managers  lack  sufficient  decision-related 
data  and  their  requests  for  this  pertinent  information  go  unanswered. 
Requests  for  information  may  move  through  several  steps  in  the  or- 
ganizational structure  to  attain  an  adequate  response.  Information 
flow  is  also  slowed  by  various  coordinators  and  liaison  personnel  who 
constitute  bottlenecks  to  desired  communication  patterns.  The  entire 
procedure  wastes  time,  hampers  program  development  and  promotes 
bitterness  among  tribal  officials.  Technical  data  are  not  distributed 
from  the  central  and  area  offices  since  the  employees  responsible  for 
these  services  are  not  motivated  to  provide  the  information. 

From  a  technical  viewpoint,  the  data  processing  hardware  at  the 
Division  of  Automatic  Data  Processing  is  obsolete  and  inefficient  for 
business-oriented  work  because  the  computer  logic  is  designed  for 
engineering  or  scientific  applications.  The  equipment  is  slow  by  a 
factor  of  10  to  1  and  contains  inadequate  storage  capacity  to  handle 
the  BIA  data  base.  Since  remote  communications  capabilities  for  data 
retrieval  do  not  exist,  human  interveniton  is  required  for  inquiries. 

The  available  data  storage  capability  is  required  for  payroll  and  ad- 
ministrative data,  leaving  little  space  for  management  information 
data.  The  available  application  systems  do  not  always  operate  effec- 
tively. Only  a  few  of  the  17  division  reports  sent  to  the  agencies  are 
useful  due  to  insufficient  understanding  or  inapplicability  of  the  in- 
formation in  the  reports.  Although  some  manuals  are  available,  they 
do  not  explain  report  interpretations  effectively. 

Reports  are  not  organized  to  provide  information  on  an  exception 
basis.  Therefore,  users  must  dig  through  piles  of  paper  to  locate  prob- 
lems. Because  report  accuracy  is  poor,  they  are  not  used  and  agency 
managers  maintain  "cuff  accounts"  for  reconciling  and  control  activi- 
ties. Inaccuracies  are  caused  by  insufficient  knowledge  on  data  input 
and  submission,  but  some  training  is  provided  to  correct  this  situation. 
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Area  and  other  offices  are  starting  to  acquire  data  processing  equip- 
ment because  of  inadequate  service  from  the  division.  If  this  trend 
continues,  computer  services  will  proliferate,  resulting  in  higher  costs. 
Recent  data  processing  studies  indicate  the  two  major  problems  are 
insufficient  hardware  capability  and  a  shortage  of  qualified  people. 

Both  equipment  and  materials  inventory  systems  are  ineifective  and 
wasteful.  They  are  not  completely  automated  because  the  division 
lacks  the  necessary  data  storage  capacity.  Also,  standards  for  controll- 
ing inventories  and  servicing  equipment  do  not  exist.  Equipment  list- 
ings are  incomplete,  causing  supplies  to  disappear  without  sufficient 
documentation. 

The  recommendations  presented  should  be  implemented  immedi- 
ately. Those  aimed  at  the  Division  of  Automatic  Data  Processing  focus 
on  the  application  analysis  section  of  the  bureau's  modernization  study. 
Without  quick  action  on  these  findings,  the  bureau  will  find  itself 
committed  to  a  decentralized  computer-center  concept  with  unneces- 
sary duplication  and  higher  costs.  Properly  equipped  and  staffed,  the 
division  could  provide  80%  to  90%  of  the  necessary  management  in- 
formation efficiently  and  economically.  Further  proposals  for  improv- 
ing the  management  information  flow  are  included  in  the  next  section 
on  Organization  Structure. 

Recommendations 

15.  Establish  and  install  performance  measurement  standards 

BIA  suffers  from  inadequate  performance  standards  and  a  rejection 
of  a  measurement  philosophy.  Both  area  and  agency  managers  fail 
to  use  available  data  as  a  tool  for  improved  facilities  utilization  and 
employee  productivity.  Accounting  procedures  to  identify  total  proj- 
ect costs  are  absent  and  amortization  schedules  for  replacement  or 
renovation  justification  are  unavailable.  Xonfinancial  areas  are  almost 
completely  overlooked.  The  concept  of  measuring  the  utilization  of  re- 
sources, employee  performance  levels,  program  schedules  and  perform- 
ance standards  is  missing,  which  results  in  ineffective  management. 

To  remedy  this  situation,  the  Office  of  Administration  should 
establish  performance  standards  for  costs,  employee  productivity, 
work-time  procedures,  equipment  use,  facility  space  and  service  staff- 
ing. Then,  employees  should  be  trained  in  their  use.  The  Division  of 
Automatic  Data  Processing  should  establish  an  application  category 
encompassing  performance  measurements  designed  to  extract  data 
from  all  files  for  performance-standards  reports  and  similar  activities. 
Area,  agency  and  project  managers  should  be  provided  with  monthly 
exception  reports  showing  deviations  of  plus  or  minus  5%  for  review 
and  rectification  prior  to  the  next  report.  Establishing  performance 
standards  and  an  effective  measurement  program  will  improve  em- 
ployee productivity  and  could  save  as  much  as  5%  of  the  total  man- 
agement expense  budget.  Since  current  salaries  and  benefits  equal 
approximately  $300-million,  potential  annual  savings  would  be  about 
$i5-million.  Five  managers — two  from  each  from  the  Offices  of  Ad- 
ministration and  Planning  and  one  from  the  Division  of  Automatic 
Data  Processing — should  develop  a  manual  of  approved  performance 
standards  for  required  measurements.  This  entails  close  cooperation 
with  data  processing  planning. 
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16.  Initiate  a  program  to  improve  aiid  facilitate  general  commuriica- 
tions  between  central  office  and  field  supervisors 

Personal  contacts  among  bureau  management  pei^sonnel  are  inade- 
quate and  infrequent.  The  area  offices  operate  as  separate  entities 
which  limit  communications,  particularly  face  to  face,  either  verti- 
cally or  horizontally.  This  has  led  to  isolation  wliicli  makes  general 
policy  implementation  and  organization  unity  difficult  to  achieve. 

An  improved  general  communications  program  should  be  designed 
and  implemented  to  increase  personal  contacts  among  management 
personnel.  Supervisors  should  also  solicit  staff  opinions  and  be  more 
responsive  to  expressed  needs.  Increased  visits  by  the  commissioner  to 
field  operations  would  enhance  morale  and  open  channels  of  communi- 
cation. Successful  implementation  of  an  overall  communications  im- 
provement program  would  stimulate  morale,  reduce  isolation  and 
establish  a  consistent  information  system. 

17.  Develop  a  concise  statement  on  cHtical  issues 

The  Division  of  Management  Research  and  Evaluation  provides 
policy  and  procedures  manuals  which  are  often  outdated  and  con- 
sequently inaccurate.  Employees  and  tribal  entities  do  not  understand 
BIA  functions  because  position  statements  on  critical  issues  are  incon- 
sistent. A  manager's  knowledge  of  services  and  functions  in  divisions 
other  than  his  own  is  particularly  weak. 

A  managerial  statement  should  be  written  and  distributed  through- 
out the  bureau.  Policy  statements  should  provide : 

Definition  and  implications  of  technical  assistance. 

Potential  impact  and  ramifications  of  Public  Law  93-638. 

Consistent  and  enforceable  interpretation  of  Indian  preference. 

Explanation  of  Band  Analysis. 

Precise,  complete  definition  of  the  trust  responsibility. 
Employees  must  be  aware  of  their  relationship  to  the  BIA  mission, 
function  and  services.  Implementation  should  be  assigned  to  the  Divi- 
sion of  Management  Services.  This  should  take  precedence  over  updat- 
ing existing  policy  and  procedures.  A  final  document  should  be  com- 
pleted in  two  months. 

18.  Improve  the  Management  hy  Objectives  program 

The  concept  of  MBO  utilizes  techniques  approved  and  supported  by 
the  commissioner.  However,  the  bureau's  program  is  not  sufficiently 
consistent  and  coordinated.  Area  offices  prepare  and  distribute  man- 
agement objectives  to  agency  personnel  and  tribes  wliile  agency  ob- 
jectives are  independently  developed  by  individual  superintendents. 
In  many  cases,  area  objectives  are  too  broad  to  be  easily  measured. 
They  are  often  mere  restatements  of  position  functions  and  duties. 
Understanding  and  appreciation  of  MBO  techniques  are  further 
stifled  by  poor  communications.  Performance  against  objectives  is  not 
utilized  to  evaluate  managerial  results  or  ability. 

A  successful  MBO  program  provides  compatible  objectives  for 
various  organizational  levels.  Each  manager  establishes  goals  which 
complement  those  of  his  superior.  Since  the  ultimate  measure  of  suc- 
cess is  effective  client  service,  special  empliasis  should  be  placed  on 
first-level  supervisors'  goals.  To  ensure  proper  emphasis,  objectives 
should  be  set  in  a  two-phase  process.  In  the  first  phase,  broad  guide- 
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lines  would  be  developed  by  the  commissioner  and  his  staff  and  sent  to 
his  subordinates  where  the  process  would  be  repeated. 

The  second  phase — setting  specific,  measurable  objectives  based  on 
the  guidelines  provided — would  be  accomplished  beginning  at  the 
lowest  supervisory  level.  This  presentation  would  include  goals,  tinie 
schedules  and  a  vehicle  for  measuring  overall  results.  The  process  is 
then  reversed  by  submitting  these  specific  goals  to  the  higher  super- 
visors for  understanding  and  approval.  Management  objectives  should 
be  set  annually. 

At  the  end  of  each  quarter,  managers  would  review  goal  accomplish- 
ments in  face  to  face  discussion  with  his  supervisor  and  corrective 
action  taken  when  appropriate.  Such  an  MBO  system  would  increase 
interaction  between  all  bureau  management  levels  and  promote  orga- 
nizational cohesiveness.  At  the  agency  level,  a  goal -oriented  manage- 
ment style  will  replace  the  reactive-mode  now  in  evidence.  For  ex- 
ample, technical  assistance  could  be  more  actively  provided  to  serve 
the  best  interests  of  the  tribe. 

19.  Expedite  the  automatic  data  processing  modernization  study  to 
ensure  completion  hy  January  i,  1977 

The  data  processing  installation  in  Albuquerque  is  inadequate  for 
both  administrative  and  management  information  requirements.  The 
Division  of  Automatic  Data  Processing  is  currently  equipped  with 
two  obsolete  machines.  Neither  operates  in  a  multiprocessor  or  a  multi- 
programming mode.  An  additional  25%  capacity  is  provided  by  out- 
side contract.  The  only  backup  for  the  two  current  machines,  which 
prepare  BIA  payrolls,  is  an  installation  in  Grand  Junction,  Colorado, 
which  serves  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 

As  division  data  processing  services  are  incapable  of  satisfying 
total  system  requirements,  area  offices  are  beginning  to  acquire  their 
own  equipment.  If  this  trend  continues,  BIA  will  be  committed  to  a 
decentralized  system  which  will  prove  more  costly  than  a  centralized 
remote-access  configuration.  Also,  increased  use  of  purchased  com- 
puted time  will  result  in  higher  operating  costs. 

Both  computers  are  designed  for  scientific  rather  than  business  ap- 
plications. No  capacity  exists  for  meeting  special  field  requests  or  pro- 
viding direct  access  from  remote  locations.  Since  manuals  document- 
ing capabilities  and  reports  are  inadequate,  both  system  input  and  out- 
put are  extremely  poor. 

An  extensive  study  on  the  replacement  of  obsolete  hardware  and 
addition  of  improved  service  and  data  handling  capabilities  is  in 
progress.  In  addition,  an  intern  equipment  improvement  proposal  is 
being  pursued.  The  approximate  schedules  for  interim  requirements 
and  estimated  completion  of  this  work  are  contained  in  the  following 
chart.  It  is  doubtful  that  these  dates  could  be  met  with  current  staff 
levels. 


steps 

Modernization  action 

Short  range 

Long  range 

1 

._  Replace  hardware  with  interim  equipment  (Dual  CDC  3500) 

...  January  1977 

...  November  1976... 

2 

3 

..  Complete  application  analysis .._ 

Install  adequate  equipment 

November  1978. 
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The  proposed  equipment  includes  compatible  computers  to  do  multi- 
processin<r  in  a  multiprogramming:  mode  with  communicating^  capa- 
bility. Implementation  of  the  interim  project  should  be  followed  by  a 
request  for  sufHcient  fundin<^  for  complete  modernization  during  fiscal 
1978. 

^lechanical  capacity  alone  will  not  solve  BIA's  (hita  processing  prob- 
lem. In  addition,  an  adequate  num})er  of  trained  personnel  with  ex- 
perience in  com|)iiter  languages,  operating  systems,  programming  and 
applications  must  be  employed  immediately.  Indian  preference  may 
present  difficulties  since  data  processing  personnel  are  in  higli  demand 
and  command  good  salaries.  Also,  qualified  software  people  are  not 
attracted  to  Albuquerque  which  has  limited  employment  opportuni- 
ties. They  prefer  areas  whei-e  they  can  easily  move  from  one  employer 
to  another.  Therefore,  the  location  of  the  bureau's  facility  in  a  city 
which  lias  other  large  data  processing  centers  could  improve  the 
situation. 

Updating  current  equipment  will  provide  increased  machine  capac- 
ity for  payroll,  administration  and  management  information  func- 
tions; establish  data  processing  credibility  as  a  management  tool; 
provide  remote  locations  with  direct  access  to  computer-stored  pro- 
grams on  a  timely  basis;  reduce  report  and  data  analysis  costs;  permit 
development  of  a  centralized  system  for  improved  economy;  increase 
speed  and  storage  capacity  by  a  factor  of  10 ;  and  ultimately  improve 
service  to  the  tribes.  Personnel  assigned  to  the  current  modernization 
study  should  be  increased  by  three  over  the  next  two-month  period  to 
complete  the  project  by  January  1978.  Steps  should  also  be  taken  to 
improve  the  training  provided  data  processing  personnel. 

Unless  this  work  is  carried  out  expeditiously,  additional  computer 
capability  will  be  required  at  area  and  agency  locations.  This  as  well 
as  additional  clerical  costs  due  to  the  lack  of  computational  capability 
represents  a  cost  avoidance  of  $10-million  annually  by  1980. 

W.  Complete  application  analysis  section  of  the  modernization  study 
hy  Octoler  1,  1976 

The  current  data  processing  function  is  incapable  of  providing  the 
spectrum  of  data  and  reports  needed  by  managers  on  a  timely  basis. 
In  addition,  many  reports  are  inaccurate,  maldng  it  necessary  for 
agency  personnel  to  maintain  their  own  accounts.  Although  35  differ- 
ent standards  and/or  procedures  manuals  are  available  or  near  com- 
pletion, they  are  primarily  for  handling  hardware  and  software  at  the 
division's  data  center.  The  customers'  and  managers'  manuals  are  being 
developed.  Consequently,  a  complete  catalog  of  data  and  special-re- 
ports material  is  unavailable.  Pei-sonnel  skills  as  well  as  various  ap- 
plication systems  are  becoming  obsolete. 

Application  analyses  should  be  made  to  determine  data  and  report 
demands.  When  this  is  completed,  the  division  must  be  staffed  by  per- 
sonnel with  experience  in  generating  essential  information.  Manager 
awareness  of  computer  capabilities — augmented  by  catalogued  appli- 
cations and  reports —  would  serve  as  the  basis  for  improved  manage- 
ment training  programs. 
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21,  Add  remote-access  and  interactive  capabilities  to  reduce  processing 
time  and  increase  comjmter  program  development  efjlciency 

Data  processing  information  is  now  obtained  in  the  field  only  by- 
human  intervention.  Because  the  current  system  does  not  have  inter- 
active capability,  a  programmer  cannot  converse  with  the  computer 
to  expedite  program  development.  Establishing  interactivity  would 
reduce  program  development  time  by  a  factor  of  10.  Procedures  for 
program  change  do  not  permit  appropriate  access  and  inquiry  systems. 
Without  interactive  capabilities  and  modern  data-base  management 
applications,  land  record  and  tribal  roll  program  needs  cannot  be  fully 
satisfied. 

Area  offices  and  some  agency  operations  should  have  direct-access, 
data-file  capabilities  via  voice-grade,  off-hours  WATS  service  con- 
nected to  a  printer  at  their  location.  Implementation  will  provide  these 
offices  with  required  access  to  computer-stored  programs  and  data  on 
a  timely  basis. 

A  separate  study  should  be  instituted  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
adding  a  "communication  controller"  to  existing  equipment.  In  addi- 
tion, one  area  office  should  be  equipped  with  remote  terminals  to  accu- 
mulate experience  would  would  assist  in  developing  specifications  for 
a  modernized  data  processing  system.  Remote  capabilities  in  the  new 
equipment  configuration  would  iDe  based  on  area  requirements.  Present 
costs  of  program  development  are  approximately  $275,000.  Using  this 
approach,  present  output  could  be  accomplished  for  $27,500.  Yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  10  times  more  program  development  could  be  pro- 
duced with  the  same  staff.  However,  no  savings  or  cost  avoidance 
claims  are  made  in  reference  to  this  recommendation. 

22,  Develop  an  inventory  system  for  a  comprehensive  equipment  man- 

agement system 

BIA  owns  and  operates  approximately  5,444  pieces  of  equipment 
valued  at  almost  $60-million.  For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  owns  9,700  pieces,  worth  $114-million.  Of  the  $6- 
million  annually  appropriated  for  new  or  replacement  units  in  BIA, 
approximately  90%  is  classified  as  road  construction  equipment.  Most 
of  it  is  purchased  new  although  a  small  percentage  is  provided  by 
government  excess  listing. 

A  comprehensive  equipment  inventory  system  cannot  be  developed 
because  nomenclature,  standards  and  retirement/replacement  criteria 
are  nonexistent.  Eecords  are  not  updated  to  furnish  this  information. 
The  department  does  not  provide  guidance,  definitions,  techniques  or 
systems  analyses.  Therefore,  nomenclature  and  identification  systems 
vary  radically  and  are  not  easily  adaptable  to  data  processing 
applications. 

An  equipment  management  system  should  be  developed  to  include 
all  BIA  equipment.  Operational -level  records  should  be  centralized 
for  purposes  of  inventory  management  and  integrated  with  large- 
scale  utilization  and  purchasing  activities.  Equipment  that  does  not 
meet  established  standards  should  be  eliminated.  Developing  specific 
criteria  and  specifications  for  BIA  equipment  will  permit  a  computer- 
ized inventory  system. 

Equipment  utilization,  particularly  at  agencies  where  budget  lim- 
itations prohibit  extensive  purchases,  will  be  enhanced  by  a  central- 
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ized  systom  which  can  assess  utilization  factors  oyer  larore  rlcmand 
areas  or  for  seasonal  applications.  Utilization  criteria  will  also  permit 
BIA  to  make  more  economical  piircliasin<j:  decisions.  Improved  lease, 
rental  and  quantity  buyintr  returns  will  ultimately  release  more  budget 
dollars  for  program'  objectives.  In  addition,  equipment  will  be 
properly  amortized  and  replaced  at  reasonable  intervals,  reducin,*]^ 
maintenance  costs  as  well  as  dov.ntimc  and  providinir  documentation 
for  new  equipment  purchases. 

Implementation  would  save  approximately  $G.6-million  annually, 
projectint^  a  10%  reduction  of  the  annual  appropriation  for  new  or 
used  equipment  and  a  10%  decrease  in  the  present  equipment  inven- 
tory. In  addition,  another  40%  annual  savincr  attributed  to  the  mainte- 
nance budget  is  not  claimed. 

^3.  Develop  standardized  material  and  supply  inventory  systern.s 

Field  operations  in  isolated  areas  require  extensive  facilities  and 
equipment  as  well  as  substantial  storage  space  for  replacement  parts. 
Since  most  of  the  facilities  and  equipment  were  purchased  in  the 
1930s,  an  exhaustive  inventory  of  replacement  parts  is  necessary.  The 
problem  is  further  complicated  by  the  diversity  of  equipment.  Present 
procurement  regulations  including  limited  purchases  from  a  single 
vendor  aggravate  the  situation.  Since  the  warehouses  are  decentral- 
ized, road  maintenance,  plant  management,  property /supplies,  for- 
estry/fire-suppression and  land  operation  inventories  are  housed  in 
separate  facilities  with  limited  management  control  and  poor  security. 
Insufficient  communications  among  the  agencies  result  in  duplications 
in  materials  procurement. 

A  study  should  be  made  by  the  area  offices  to  determine  present 
material  inventory  utilization,  specifications  and  Avarehouse  require- 
ments. Based  on  the  findings,  a  plan  should  be  developed  to  implement 
standardized  warehouse  practices — possibly  adapted  to  data  process- 
ing. It  should  include  a  bin  system,  location  and  identification  card 
files.  Using  the  plan,  warehouses  would  be  purged  of  obsolete  items 
and  lists  of  excess  materials  distributed  to  other  areas.  An  exchange 
svstem  could  be  installed  among  the  agencies  to  prevent  order  duplica- 
tions aTid  reinforce  bulk  purchasing.  Centralized  guidance  to  coordi- 
nate specifications  and  utilization  of  future  facilities  and  equipment 
should  be  provided. 

The  improved  management  of  inventory  systems,  including  stand- 
ardization, particularly  at  the  field  level,  will  reduce  overall  expenses, 
prevent  ordering  delays  and  bring  down  the  cost  of  preventive  mainte- 
nance. Since  20%  to  30%  of  present  warehoTise  space  is  occupied  by 
unnecessary  equipment,  developing  an  interagency  equipment  pool 
will  eliminate  storage  of  outdated  replacement  parts  and  allow  more 
space  for  present  operations.  The  one-time  saving  to  be  generated  by 
])urging  warehouse  inventories  and  identifying  material  utilization 
levels  is  estimated  at  approximntely  $20-million.  The  annual  saving 
would  be  between  $5-  and  $10-million. 
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Section  III.  ORGANIZATION  STRUCTURE 

During  the  course  of  this  study,  a  number  of  organizational  prob- 
lems were  observed.  While  many  are  referenced  in  other  report  sections, 
there  is  a  need  to  modify  the  bureau's  overall  organizational  concept. 
Although  time  constraints  did  not  permit  a  detailed  organization 
analysis,  a  "matrix"  concept  has  been  developed  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  further  refinement  by  the  bureau. 

Most  federal  entities  are  program-oriented,  delivering  related  serv- 
ices to  a  similar  client  base.  The  BIA  is  also  structured  to  serve  its 
clients  as  a  homogeneous  group.  In  reality,  however,  both  the  client 
base  and  the  services  are  as  varied  as  the  number  of  tribes  within  the 
total  Indian  population.  As  a  result,  spans  of  control — particularly  at 
the  area  level — are  too  broad  and  agencies  do  not  receive  sufficient 
specialized  program  guidance.  To  provide  effective  administrative 
direction,  spans  of  control  within  the  bureau  must  be  narrow  enough 
for  improved  management  efficiency  yet  sufficiently  broad  to  supply 
appropriate  expertise  in  program  areas.  Staff  specialists  must  be  avail- 
able to  oversee  functional  activities,  generating  data  for  program  de- 
velopment, needs  analyses  and  control  systems. 

To  accomplish  its  objectives  effectively,  the  BIA  organization  should 
be  modified.  At  present,  each  level  is  self-contained  with  responsibility 
for  both  program  and  administrative  activities.  Under  the  proposed 
concept,  alterations  in  the  organization  structure  must  be  accom- 
panied by  major  changes  in  management  style  and  philosophy.  Au- 
thority must  be  delegated  to  both  central  and  field  managers  who  have 
a  clear  understanding  of  their  assignments  and  the  criteria  by  which 
their  performance  will  be  evaluated.  Although  the  new  concept  con- 
tains staff  groupings  and  relationships  which  will  facilitate  this  clari- 
fication, there  is  still  a  need  to  define  appropriate  interfaces  between 
bureau  units.  Executive  effectiveness  can  only  be  achieved  by  giving 
individual  managers  sufficient  control  to  substantially  influence  per- 
formance. This  delegation  of  important  decisions  to  lower  operating 
levels  carries  with  it  an  inherent  risk  because  of  the  bureau's  trust 
and  service  commitments.  However,  this  would  be  offset  by  the  follow- 
ing aspects  of  the  proposed  organization. 

A  planning  and  budgeting  system  would  be  included  to  provide 
both  short-  and  long-term  capabilities  which  emphasize  maximum 
Indian  participation  and  ensure  appropriate  exchanges  of  infor- 
mation. Both  variance  analysis  and  performance  measurement 
would  be  part  of  the  proposed  system. 

An  effective  Management  by  Objectives  program  would  be  in- 
sitituted  to  provide  a  basis  for  performance  evaluations  as  well 
as  criteria  for  corrective  action. 

Organizational  interfaces  would  be  established  to  form  a  sys- 
tem of  internal  checks  and  balances  which  ensure  that  managerial 
action  involves  the  bureau's  most  qualified  personnel. 
Accomplishing  this  last  objective  involves  the  utilization  of  a  "ma- 
trix" system  of  organization.  This  generally  refers  to  a  structure  in 
which  an  individual  manager  may  have  two  or  more  reporting  rela- 
tionships—each encompassing  a  specific  aspect  of  that  manager's  over- 
all responsibility.  Normally,  these  can  be  identified  as  functional,  proj- 
ect or  administrative  relationships.  For  example,  it  is  anticipated  that 
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area  and  agency  managers  would  exercise  administrative  authority 
over  their  staffs  while  functional  authority  dealing  with  specific  pro- 
grams would  be  assigned  to  individuals  at  the  central  office  level. 
Project  management  would  be  utilized  to  ensure  completion  of  short- 
term  assignments  which  require  a  cross-section  of  talents  from  various 
areas  of  the  organization.  However,  project  team  members  would  re- 
main subject  to  the  administrative  control  of  their  respective  unit 
managers. 

The  primary  thrust  of  the  matrix  concept  in  regard  to  the  bureau's 
present  system  is  the  separation  of  functional  and  administrative  re- 
sponsibilities. One  of  the  major  requirements  of  this  approach  is  the 
establishment  of  clear  relationships  between  organizational  units.  The 
mixture  of  reporting  lines  makes  ground  rules  essential — spelling  out 
clearly  who  does  what,  when  and  for  whom.  However,  the  matrix  ap- 
proach can  be  utilized  to  achieve  benefits  not  possible  in  a  more  con- 
ventional structure.  For  example,  specialized  adminstrative  and  func- 
tional talents  can  be  freely  used  throughout  the  organization  without 
violating  lines  of  authority.  It  also  ensures  consistency  among  organi- 
zational units  in  terms  of  policies,  procedures,  techniques  and  stand- 
ards. All  personnel  responsible  for  services  will  receive  direction  from 
the  same  program  specialist.  Furthermore,  it  tightens  communications 
links  to  higher  levels  of  management.  More  importantly,  the  mixture 
of  central  office  and  agency  influence  will  result  in  improved  objectiv- 
ity in  making  program  decisions  and  should  provide  economies 
through  the  elimination  of  functional  duplications  in  various  line 
operations. 

Structural  changes  to  existing  operating  units  within  the  bureau — as 
illustrated  by  the  proposed  conceptual  chart  on  the  following  page — 
would  be  minor.  However,  the  reporting  relationshij)S  and  assign- 
ments of  responsibility,  particularly  at  the  area  level,  would  be  sub- 
stantially altered. 

Within  the  central  office,  the  position  of  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  should  become  an  Assistant  Secretary  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  enable  the  incumbent  to  deal  more  effectively  with  other 
bureaus.  The  staff  functions  of  Congressional  and  Legislative  Affairs, 
Indian  Self-Determination,  Public  Information,  Administration  and 
Joint  Use  Administration  would  remain  essentially  unchanged.  In 
addition,  staff  functions  of  Planning  and  Budgeting  as  well  as  Legal 
would  be  included  in  the  central  office  to  provide  the  bureau  with 
necessary  internal  expertise.  However,  Education  would  be  substan- 
tially upgraded  with  all  school  superintendents  reporting  to  the  cen- 
tral office  rather  than  to  the  area  director  as  they  do  presently.  Suffi- 
cient expertise  must  be  provided  within  the  central  office  to  assist 
school  boards  and  superintendents  with  ongoing  activities  and  to  de- 
velop long-range  plans  in  areas  such  as  curriculum,  teacher  recruit- 
ment, budgetins:  and  the  like.  Increased  Indian  involvement  in 
educational  decisions  will  thus  be  encouraged  and  facilitated. 
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The  most  significant  alteration  at  the  central  office  level  would  be 
the  creation  of  two  new  management  units — Human  Resources  and 
Natural  Resources.  They  will  provide  functional  control  for  all  BIA 
programs  and  related  activities,  freeing  area  directors  to  concentrate 
on  administrative  matters.  Functional  activities  to  be  managed  by 
Human  Resources  would  include  housing,  law  enforcement,  social 
services,  tribal  government,  job  placement,  training  and  self-determi- 
nation services.  Natural  Resources  would  encompass  program  areas 
such  as  business  enterprise,  financial  assistance,  roads  and  transpor- 
tation, resource  development  and  nonlegal  operational  aspects  of  the 
trust  responsibility.  In  this  regard.  Trust  Responsibility  in  the  cen- 
tral office  would  continue  to  adminster  activities  related  to  legal  and 
financial  functions. 

The  principal  responsibilities  of  the  new  resource  units  would  in- 
clude program  planning  and  development  activities  to  foster  Indian 
self-determination  and  meet  identified  needs,  monitoring  and  technical 
assistance  services  plus  functional  management  responsibilities  at  the 
agency  level.  They  would  also  provide  control  information  for  senior 
management  and  work  with  other  federal  agencies  to  secure  maximum 
client  benefit  from  appropriate  programs.  Advantages  would  include 
appropriate  delineation  of  management  responsibility  for  related  ac- 
tivities, enhanced  career  opportunities  to  attract  qualified  personnel, 
provision  of  more  efficient  service  delivery  through  effective  central 
office  monitoring,  improved  horizontal  communication  and  program 
performance  measurement. 

With  the  establishment  of  these  two  resource  units,  it  will  be  possible 
to  eliminate  the  position  of  area  director  and  replace  it.  At  present, 
these  employees  interpose  between  central  program  development  ac- 
tivities and  agency  service  delivery  functions.  As  a  result,  they  re- 
strict communication  and  inhibit  rather  than  enhance  the  bureau's 
overall  effectiveness.  Transferring  functional  responsibility  to  the  cen- 
tral office  and  service  delivery  accountability  to  the  agencies  will  elimi- 
nate 12  area  offices.  Under  the  new  organizational  concept,  six  regional 
service  centers  will  provide  only  administrative  direction  to  local 
service  centers — the  enlarged  agency.  These  responsibilities  will  en- 
compass local  service  center  management,  training,  wage  and  salary 
administration  and  routine  daily  operations.  They  will  be  specifically 
separated  from  program  and  service  delivery  functions.  In  addition, 
regional  service  center  managers  will  have  administrative  responsibili- 
ties over  a  small  staff  of  project  specialists  to  supply  specific  services  to 
local  service  centers  where  the  work  load  is  insufficient  to  justify  a  full- 
time  specialist.  These  project  specialists  will  have  functional  responsi- 
bilities to  the  appropriate  central  office  program  director. 

These  changes  are  designed  to  improve  program  uniformity,  enhance 
service  delivery,  provide  appropriate  exchanges  of  program  data  be- 
tween local  service  centers,  ensure  uniform  performance  evaluations  of 
program  effectiveness  and  improve  opportunities  for  Indian  participa- 
tion. Under  this  concept,  responsibility  for  program  success  will  be 
moved  closer  to  the  tribes,  improving  overall  control  and  reducing 
administrative  overhead.  Furthermore,  it  is  anticipated  that  long- 
range  plans  include  the  elimination  of  regional  service  centers  as 
Indian  self-determination  becomes  a  reality. 
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Although  local  service  center  structure  will  not  change,  the  manager 
will  have  increased  responsibility  for  service  delivery  as  well  as  im- 
proved access  to  central  office  program  specialists.  In  a  similar  fashion, 
program  managers  will  receive  administrative  supervision  from  local 
service  center  managers  and  functional  guidance  from  a  central  office 
program  director. 

Implementation  of  this  organizational  concept  at  all  levels  will  en- 
able BIA  to  assist  the  Indian  people  to  achieve  self-determination  more 
rapidly.  It  will  also  strengthen  relationships  between  tribal  and  bureau 
officials  by  developing  opportunities  to  facilitate  Indian  participation 
in  all  program  areas.  In  the  future,  ultimate  implementation  would 
permit  integration  of  local  service  centers  with  tribal  council  offices, 
eventually  eliminating  local  service  centers.  The  anticipated  elimina- 
tion of  12  area  offices  and  restructuring  of  six  regional  service  centers 
would  result  in  an  annual  saving  of  about  $ll-million  based  on  cur- 
rent expenditures. 
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Section  IV.  IMPLEMENTATION 

A  numbor  of  ]>roblems  which  sifrnifK-antly  dilute  the  overall  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  have  been  identified.  For 
each  problem,  a  solution  has  been  proposed  and  tlie  benefits  v/hich  can 
be  expected  outlined.  The  recommendations  of  previous  studies  failed 
as  effective  management  tools  for  the  same  reason  :  none  of  them  }iad  a 
specific  mechanism  for  follow-up  or  "forced"  implementation.  In  most 
instances,  there  was  virtually  no  follow-through  of  the  solutions  sug- 
gested. Something  more  than  problem  identification  and  i^roposed 
resolutions  is  necessary-. 

Tlie  time,  effort,  manpower  and  creativity  which  have  been  utilized 
in  preparing  this  report  will  be  wasted  if  Congress  fails  to  assure  im- 
plementation of  these  recommendations  as  outlined.  If  Congress  is  to 
make  long-lasting,  meaningful  improvements  in  the  operation  of  BIA, 
it  is  imperative  that  the  commission's  recommendations  be  approved 
in  principle.  It  is  equally  imperative  that  Congress  establish  a  system 
for  follow-up  with  a  feedback  mechanism  to  ensure  implementation  of 
approved  proposals. 

Congress  should  authorize  the  creation  of  a  Management  Improve- 
ment Implementation  Eeview  Office  reporting  to  an  ;ippropriate  man- 
agement division  in  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  The  staff 
should  be  composed  of  appropriate  professional  and  support  em- 
ployees. The  professional  expertise  should  encompass  personnel  and 
financial  management  as  well  as  management  information  skills.  One 
of  the  professionals  should  be  a  government  employee,  another  should 
be  from  the  private  sector  and  one  should  be  an  Indian.  These  indi- 
viduals would  work  with  persons  throughout  the  bureau  to  ensure 
implementation.  They  should  be  authorized  to  establish  time  frames 
for  completion  of  specific  recomm.endations  and  to  make  suggestions 
to  persons  throughout  the  bureau.  They  would  be  required  to  file 
quarterly  reports  as  well  as  appropriate  interim  updates  with  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  Additional  copies  would  be  sent  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  appropriate  congressional  commit- 
tees. These  reports  will  give  the  review  offce  an  opportunity  to  report 
progress  while  providing  it  with  an  effective  vehicle  for  identifying 
areas  where  implementation  problems  are  occurring.  In  addition,  the 
management  study  team  members  should  provide  advice  to  the  review 
office  b}'  meeting  periodically  to  review  implementation  progress. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs should  be  required  to  highlight  essential  features  of  these  reports 
during  the  annual  budget  presentations  to  Congress.  This  will  ensure 
careful  review  of  the  reports  and  will  also  stimulate  desired  and  es- 
sential management  improvement  throughout  BIA. 


Section  V.  DIGEST  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Recommendations 


Action 
required 


Financial 
impact 


Estimated 
amount 


BUDGET  PROCESS 


1.  Establish  a  formal  planning  system  within  BIA  and 

integrate  it  into  the  present  budget  process. 

2.  Reorganize  budgeting,  planning,  and  intergovern- 

mental relations  into  1  integrated  organization. 

3.  Stimulate  Indian  participation  in  the  budget  process 

4.  Include  all  nonbanded  area  programs  except  trust 

funds  in  the  agency  budget  formation  process  by 
fiscal  1979. 

5.  Make  the  budget  function  responsible  for  variance 

analyses  and  performance  reviews. 

6.  Emphasize  Indian  participation  and  band  analysis  in 

the  BIA  budget  review  to  the  department,  0MB, 
President,  and  Congress. 

7.  Establish  annua!  project  planning  at  area  and  agency 

levels  for  all  continuing  programs  and  monitor 
performance  quarterly  on  a  personal  basis,  alter- 
ing the  plan  to  reflect  status  changes. 

PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT 

8.  Strengthen  Indian  preference  to  improve  BIA  ef- 

fectiveness while  continuing  to  hire,  train  and  up- 
grade Indians  for  Bureau  employment. 

9.  Develop  a  human  resources  planning  system  using 

industrial  engineering  techniques  to  establish  ap- 
ropriate  staffing  levels  and  position  requirement. 

10.  Develop  an  aggressive  recruiting  program  to  secure 

qualified  or  trainable  Indians. 

11.  Reorganize  the  employment  classification  system  to 

improve  credibility. 

12.  Improve  BIA  employee  relations  practices.. 

13.  Develop  training  programs  to  meet  specific  BIA 

requirements. 

14.  Continue  regular  civil  service  evaluations  and  up- 

grade personnel-management  quality  through  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  project  manager  appoint- 
ments. 

MANAGEMENT  INFORMATION 

15.  Establish    and    install    performance    measurement 

standards. 

16.  Initiate  a  program  to  improve  and  facilitate  general 

communications  between  central  office  and  field 
supervisors. 

17.  Develop  a  concise  statement  on  critical  issues. 

18.  Improve  the  management  by  objectives  program. 

19.  Expedite  the  automatic  data  processing  moderniza- 

tion study  to  insure  completion  by  Jan.  1,  1977. 

20.  Complete  application  analysis  section  of  the  modern- 

ization study  by  Oct.  1,  1976. 
21i  Add  remote  access  and  interactive  capabilities  to 
reduce  processing  time  and  increase  computer 
program  development  efficiency. 

22.  Develop  an  inventory  system  for  a  comprehensive 

equipment  management  system. 

23.  Develop  standardized  material  and  supply  inventory 

systems. 


Executive. 
Executive. 


Executive. 
Executive. 


1-time  cost. 


$50,  000 


Executive. 
Executive. 


Executive Annual  saving. 


250.  000 


Executive. 
Executive. 


[Annual  saving, 
ll-time  cost... 


Executive. 
Exeuctive. 

Executive. 
Executive. 
Executive. 


[Annual  cost. 
Il-timecost. 


75,000.000 
430,  000 


150.  000 
50,000 


1-time  cost.. 
(Annual  cost, 
(l-time  cost.. 

Annual  cost. 


Executive. 
Executive. 


Annual  saving. 


100,000 

80. 000 

200.000 

42.000 


15,  000.  OCO 


Executive. 
Executive. 

Exeuctive. 

Executive. 

Executive. 


(Annual  cost. 
(Avoidance.. 


10,  000,  000 


Executive. 
Executive- 


Annual  saving. 

(Annual  saving. 
(1-time  saving. 


6,  600,  000 

5.  000.  000 
20,  000.  000 


(57) 
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EXHIBIT  I 
PRIOR  ASSESSMENTS— LISTING  OF  TITLES  AND  TITLE  CATEGORIES 


Code  No.  and  title 


Author 


Year 


1  The  American  Indian  and  the  BIA— 1969 

2  The  1961  Interior  Department  Task  Force 

3  The  Fund  for  the  Republic  Report 

4  Declaration  of  Indian  Purpose 

5  The  Presidential  Task  Force  on  the  American  Indian 

6  The  I  nteragency  Task  Force  of  1967  and  the  President's  Message 

on  Indian  Affairs. 

7  Management  Review  of  BIA  (Preston  Report) 

8  The  Erosion  of  Indian  Rights  1950-53 

9  The  Indian's  Quest  for  Justice  (The  Legal  Conscience) 

10  (Proposed)  Legislative  Program  (1976) 

11  BIA  Management  Review— Department  of  the  Interior 

12  Land  Management  on  Reservations  (2  separate  reports  covering 

4  reservations). 

13  Information  on  Federally  Owned  Submarginal  Land  Within  or 

Adjacent  to  Reservations  (17  separate  reports  covering  17 
reservations). 

14  Various  Reports  on  Delivery  of  Services  (26  separate  reports  on 

various  topics). 

15  Personnel  Management  of  BIA  Locations  (11  separate  reports  on 

various  area  offices,  agencies,  schools). 

16  BIA  Takeover  by  Trail  of  Broken  Treaties 

17  Intermountain  School _ 

18  Public  School  Survey  of  Construction  Aid  Needs 

19  Report  on  Turtle  Mountain  Chippewa 

20  Committee  Review  of  Program  Agreement  Between  the  Central 

Council  of  Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians  of  Alaska  and  the  BiA. 

21  Policy  and  Program  Recommendations  for  Federal  Strategy  to 

Reach  and  Aid  Business  Development  on  Reservations. 

22  An  End  to  Manifest  Destiny— A  Look  at  Tribal  Recognition  and 

Individual  Rights  to  Services. 

23  American  Indian  Policy  Review  Commission  Denver  Hearings, 

May  1976. 


Alvin  M.  Josephy... 1969 

Task  force... _. 1961 

Task  force 1961 

Task  force 1961 

Task  force 1967 

Task  force 1967-68 

Task  force 1971 

Felix  S.  Cohen 1953 

Felix  S.  Cohen. 1960 

Bia  staff 1975 

Working     group    (S.     Freeman  1974 

project  director). 

GAO.... 1974-75 

GAO 19ll-7a 

GAO.. 1968-75- 

CSC 1970-75 

House  Appropriations  Committee. .  1973 

House  Appropriations  Committee..  1975 

BIA  contract  with  National  Indian 

Training  and  Research  Center. 

House  Appropriations  Committee. .  1973 

BIA/Tribal     Review     Committee  1973-74 

representatives. 

Consultants  for  Office  of  Minority  1974 

Business  Enterprise. 
1972 

1976 
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Exhibit  V. — Budget  development  action  sheet 

1  9/1-2/15  (CO)  Develop  Workshop  Materials 

2  1/1-3/1  (CO)  Update  Program  Plan  and  Band  Guidelines 

♦3  2/1   {0MB)   Target  Planning  Allowance  to  Department  From  0MB 

♦4  2/15  (CO)  Tentative  Allocations  to  Areas/Agencies  From  Central  Office 

5  2/24  (CO)  Band  Guidelines  Completed 

6  2/24  (CO-AO)  Area  Program  Officers  Workshops 

*7    3/15   (AO)  Adjusted  Area  Base  to  Include  Pay  Raise  to  Central  Office 

8  3/15  (CO)  Program  Plan  Guidelines  Completed 

9  3/15-^/15   (AO-AG)    Workshops  Conducted  by  Areas/Agencies 

♦10    4/1  {DEPT)  Target  Planning  Allowance  to  Bureau  from  Department 
11    4/1-5/15    (CO)    Develop    Target    Planning   Allowances    for   Areas    by 

Location 
♦12    4/15   (CO)    Provide  Banded  Target  Planning  Allowances  to  Areas  by 

Location 
♦13    4/15   (DATA  CENTER)  Provide  Data  Forms  to  Agencies 
♦14    4/15-6/15  (CO-AO-AG)  Develop  Local  Bands 

♦15     4/20  (AO)  Provide  Banded  Target  Planning  Allowances  to  Agencies 
♦16     5/15   (CO)  Bureau  Program  Strategy  Paper  To  Department 
♦17    5/15  (CO)  Provide  Non-Banded  Target  Planning  Allowances  to  Areas  hy 

Location 
♦18    5/15-6/15   (AG)   Agencies  Develop  Agency  Program  Plans  with  Tribes 
♦19    5/15-6/15  (AO)   Areas  Develop  Area  Office  Program  Plans  with  Tribes 
♦20    5/20  (AO)  Provide  Non-Banded  Target  Planning  Allowances  to  Agencies 

21    6/1-7/15  (DEPT-CO)  Prepare  Secretarial  Issue  Paper 
♦22    6/15  {AO )  Bands  Returned  to  Central  Office 
♦23     1/1  {AO)  Program  Plans  to  Central  Office 

24    1/1-8/1   {Data  Center)    Update  PPE  System  With  Program  Plans 
#♦25     7/15  (0MB)   Planning  Allowance  to  Department  from  0MB 
♦26    8/1    (DEPT)    Planning  Allowance  to  Bureau  From  Department 
♦27    9/1     {All    Depts)    Each    Department    Provides    Interior    tenth    Indian 

Programs 
#28     9/15  (OMB-DEPT-CO)  Estimates  to  0MB 
♦29     9/24-11/1  {OMB-DEPT-CO)  Hearings  vnth  0MB 
♦30    9/30  (AO-AG)  Indian  Reaction  to  Proposed  Budget  to  Central  Office 
♦31     10/1  (CO)  Proposed  Funding  Level  for  Indian  Programs  to  Indians 
♦32     10/8-10/22  (AO-AG)  Proposed  Funding  Level  Reviewed  by  Indians 
33     10/15  ( OMB-DEPT-CO )  Passback  from  0MB 
#34     11/6-11/15  (0MB)  0MB  Allowances 

#35    11/10  (PRES)  President  Submits  Current  Services  Budget  to  Congress 
#36    11/15-12/15  (DEPT-CO)  Appeals  and  Budget  Printing  Process 
37    12/15-1/1  {DEPT-CO)  Prepare  Budget  Justifications 

♦38    1/1  {ALL  DEPTS)  Each  Dept.  Provides  Interior  With  Indian  Programs 
In  President's  Budget 
#39    1/1  (DEPT-CO)  Justifications  to  Congress 

♦40    1/15  (CO)  Indian  Programs  In  President's  Budget  Distributed  to  Field 
#41    1/15  {PRES)  President's  Budget  to  Congress 
42    2/15   (CO-DATA  CENTER)   Update  Previous  Fiscal  Year  Data  in  the 
PPE  Data  System 
#♦43    2/15-4/1  (CONG-DEPT-CO-TRIBES)  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Hearings 
#44    3/15    (CONGRESS)    Congressional    Committees    Recommendations    to 

Budget  Committees 
#45    4/1    (CONGRESS)    Congressional    Budget    Office    Reports    to    Budget 

Committees 
#46    4/15  (CONGRESS)  Budget  Committees  First  Concurrent  Budget  Resolu- 
tion to  Congress 
#47    5/15    (CONGRESS)    Congress  Completes  Action  On  First  Concurrent 

Budget  Resolution 
#48    5/15     (CONGRESS)     Legislative    Committees    Report    on    Authorizing 

Legislation 
#49    9/7  (CONGRESS)  Congress  Passes  Money  Bills 
#50    9/15  (CONGRESS)  Congress  Passes  Second  Budget  Resolution 
#51    9/25  (CONGRESS)  Congress  Completes  Action  on  Reconciliation  Bill 
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#52     10/1  (CONGRESS)  Fiscal  Year  Begins 
#53    11/1-1/1  (CO)  Distribution  of  Funds  to  Areas 

#54    12/1-10/1    (DATA   CENTER-CO)    Periodic    Review    of    Program    Plan 
Progress 

Legend 

•PL  73^383. 

#PL  93-344. 

CO  Central  Office   (BIA). 

AG  Area  Office   (BIA). 

AG  Agency  Office  (BIA). 

DEPT  Department  of  the  Interior. 

0MB  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

I'l^FS?  President  of  the  United  States. 

CONG  Congress. 

Exhibit  VI 

BANDED/NONBANDED  PROGRAM  FUNDING— FISCAL  1976  AND  1977 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Tribal  courts 

Agricultural  extension  services 

All  other  aid  to  tribal  governments 

Welfare  g'ants 

All  other  social  services 


Fiscal  year- 


1976  1977 


Banded  programs: 

Education  and  training,  general 57, 155.0  $7, 185.8 

Schcol  operations  (including  tribal) 135,  748.  3  136,  001.  6 

Direct  instruction 1,207.3  1,202.2 

Informal  learning 851.2  850.9 

Residential  center  training 103.1  90.7 

Vocational  training,  institutions 16,964.8  17,063.8 

College  student  assistance 4, 009. 5  4, 903.  2 

All  other  career  development.. 2,  470. 9  2,  422.  2 

Special  education  experiences. 1,229.9  1,281.5 

Operation  of  previously  private  schools 1,600.0  1,600.0 

Community  services,  general 93.9  109.4 

Agricultural  extension  services 2, 192. 5  2, 281. 2 

All  other  aid  to  tribal  governments 4, 139. 8  4,  529. 7 

All  other  social  services 8,046.9  8,760.2 

Housing ..  13,028.6  13,961.9 

Commercial  development,  general 31.  7  24.  5 

All  other  commercial  enterprise  development 1,932.2  1,717.6 

All  other  credit  and  finance 2,  786. 1  2,  845.  5 

Creditand  finance 1,290.0  1,290.0 

All  other  direct  employment  assistance 10,259.9  11,099.4 

Road  maintenance 9, 165.1  9,993.0 

Airstrip  maintenance 5.3  8.5 

Trust  service,  general 75.6  106.0 

Environmental  quality  services 650. 9  697.  5 

All  other  rights  protection 2,  745. 5  3. 091. 2 

Real  estate  services 11,  888.  5  12,  391.  6 

Financial  trust  services 1,  960.  4  2,  056.  0 

Natural  resources,  general 95.5  115.0 

Agnc'jlture 14,730.4  16,027.0 

Forestry 7,988.2  8,260.4 

Minerals  and  mining 154.8  152.5 

Water  resources .31.0  67S.  2 

Wildlife  and  parks 548.  3  545.  4 

Facilities,  general 132.2  37.0 

Facility  0  and  M 50,  985.  8  53,  343.  5 

Executive  direction 4,351.0  5,089.9 

Program  development  and  budget 2,976.8  2,849.9 

Safety  management  services 668.  5  735.  5 

All  other  administrative  services 15, 124. 7  15,  331. 8 


Subtotal,  banded  programs 339,  431. 6  350,  740. 2 

Nonbanded  programs: 

Education  and  training,  general 3,442.3  3,220.0 

School  operations  (including  tribal) 3,000.0 

Aid  to  publ'cschocls 30,002.0  27,002.0 

Vocational  training,  institutions 305.0 

College  student  assistance 28,  043.  0  28,  952. 1 

All  other  career  development 4S0. 6  513. 1 

Special  education  experiences 

Operation  of  previously  private  schools 

Community  services,  general 166.0  166.0 

Comprehensive  planning 1,216.0  771.0 

Tribal  government  development 2,896.0 


38.0 

38.0 

3, 174.  4 

1,119.4 

)5,  070.0 

59,  825.  0 

394.5 

482.8 
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Exhibit  VI 

BANDED/NONBANDED  PROGRAM  FUNDING— FISCAL  1976  AND  1977— Continued 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year— 


1976 


1977 


Lav/  enforcement 

Housing 

Contract  support 

Training  and  technical  assistance 

Self-determination  grants 

Commercial  development,  general 

Indian  business  development  program 

All  other  commercial  enterprise  development. 

Direct  leans 

Interest  subsidies  and  loan  costs 

All  other  credit  and  finance 

Credit  and  finance 

Navajo-Hopi  settlement  programs 

On  the  job  training... 

Indian  action  teams 

All  other  direct  employment  assistance 

Road  construction.. 

Road  maintenance _ 

Indian  arts  and  crafts  board 

Trust  service,  general _ 

Environmental  quality  services 

All  other  rights  protection 

Real  estate  services 

Financial  trust  services 

Natural  resources,  general 

Agriculture. 


Forestry. 

Minerals  and  mining 

Irrigation  and  power  construction. 
Irrigation  0  and  M  (appropriated). 

Wildlife  and  parks 

Facilities,  general 

Facility  construction.. 

Facility  improvements 

Facility  0  and  M 

Public  school  construction 

Executive  direction 

Program  development  and  budget. 

Safety  management  services 

All  other  administrative  services.. 
ADR  operations 


364.5 
984.0 
700.0 


250.0 
500.0 
996.0 
000. 0 
400.0 
269.0 
310.0 
037.4 
080.0 
507.0 
255.0 


81.0 
714.1 
286.0 
166.0 
079.0 
519.0 
246.0 
110.0 
363.0 
190.0 


082.0 
932.0 


916.0 
157.5 
333.2 
544.0 
881.0 
622.4 
681.6 
312.5 
879.5 
772.9 


23,  381.  8 

1,  286.  0 

10,  700.  0 

4,  417. 0 

16,  500. 0 

254.3 

8,  500. 0 

744.2 


18,400.0 

273.0 

310.0 

1,961.0 

2,  280.  0 

13,520.0 

309.0 

24,  602.  0 

176.0 

724.0 

305.0 

178.0 

2, 390. 0 

1,  454.  0 

311.0 

276.0 

1,215.6 

213.0 


29.  250. 0 

2,  928. 0 

18.0 

5,  832.  0 

13,210.0 

960.0 

1,458.2 


1,  382.  9 

681.6 

312.5 

9,  085.  9 

3,  972.  9 


Exhibit  VI 
BANDED/NONBANDED  PROGRAM  FUNDING— FISCAL  1976  AND  1977— Continued 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year— 


1976 


1977 


Nonwork  costs 1,286.0  1,154.0 

Emergency  or  disaster  work _„  800. 0  800. 0 

Adjustment 60,816.0 

Subtotal,  Nonbanded  programs 302,  540. 4  391, 937.  8 

Subtotal,  controllable  programs 641, 972. 0  742, 678.  0 

Miscellaneous  Appropriations: 

Irrigation  0  and  M  (receipts) 6,  850. 0  6, 850. 0 

Power  0  and  M  (receipts)... 5,  816. 0  5,  816.  0 

Alaska  Native  claims 72,000.0  32,000.0 

Claims  and  treaties 200.0  200.0 

Minerals  and  Mining. 950.0  1,115.0 

Trust  funds  (tribal  resource  income) 271, 358. 0  267, 089. 0 

Subtotal,  uncontrollable  programs 357, 174. 0  313, 071. 0 

Total,  BIA  budget  authority _„.  999,146.0  1,055,749.0 

Total,  BIA  budget  outlays.. 1,  077,  600. 0  1,047,900.0 
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Exhibit  VII 

BAND  ANALYSIS— LOCAL  FUNDING  PRIORITIES— FISCAL  1978 
(Dollars  in  thousands  and  tenths] 


location  Name 


Program 


1977  Base 


1977 

band 
Line    plus  new      Adjust- 
code    programs        ments 


Total 
base 


Location  Code 


1978  constrained 


Lower       Target       Higher 


1978 
need 


Education  and  training,  gen- 
eral  

School  operations 

Additions  to  regular  JOM  in 

1978 

Administrative  services: 
Program      development 

and  budget 

Safety  management  serv- 
ices  

All  other  administrative 

services.. 

fioad    construction    (obliga- 
tions)  

Total,  above 


01-1000 
02-1100 

03-1100 

39-7261 
40-7271 
41-7299 
42-3400 
43-0000 


Exhibit  VIII 

CENTRAL  OFFICE  COMPUTER  HARDWARE 


Quantity  Description 


Date  installed 

Monthly 
rental 

Monthly 
upkeep 

Purchase 
price 

January  1968    .. 

$1,915 

1,218  .. 
1,531 

J575, 750 

May  1973      

$7, 666 

January  1958 

364, 174 

CDC  3150  computer  system.  Government  owned, 
equipped  with  decicated  peripherals: 
5— No.  604  tape  units  and  controller. 
1— No.  512  1  line  printer  and  controller. 
1— No.  405  Cdrd  reader  and  controller, 
CDC  3170  computer  system,  leased,  equipped 
with    Government-owned    decicated    peri- 
pherals: 

5— No.  604  tape  units  and  controller. 
1— No.  501  line  printer  and  controller. 
1— No.  3254  line  printer  and  controller. 
1— No.  405  card  reader  and  controller. 
Mass  storage,  shared  equally  by  Nos.  3150  and    January  1969 
3170  svstems,  includes: 
1— CDC  No.  841-8  multiple  disk  drive  and 

controller. 
8— CDC  No.  854  disk  drive  and  controller. 


1 MDS    No.    2400    kev-storage   system,   leased, 

equipped  with  12-key  stations  2-tape  units 

1-dual  disk  drive. 
2 NCR  No.  735  key-to-tape  recorders  with  data 

communications.  Government  owned. 
1 Singer-Friden    No.   4311    key-to-tape   recorder 

v.ith  data  communication,  leased. 
1 Sinoer-Friden   No.  4301   key-to-tape   recorder, 

leased. 

2 IBM  No.  129  key  punch  with  verifier,  leased 

1 IBM  No.  026  printing  card  punch,  leased. 

1 IBM  No.  047  tape-to-card  converter,  leased 

1 IBM  No.  026  printing  card  punch,  leased 

1 IBM  No.  083  card  sorter,  leased 

1 IBM  No.  519  reproducing  punch,  leased 

1 IBM  No.  557  interpreter,  leased , 


January  1975. 
October  1969. 


April  1973 

November  1966. 
January  1967... 
November  1965. 
February  1972.. 

do 

do 


2,345 


259 

138 

«175 
94 
187 

60 
80 
105 
129 


1,510  242,740 


259 


•35 


»2,550 


Total 


11,513  6,503        1,187,764 


1  Each. 
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Exhibit  IX. — Central  office  software  packages 

Software  description : 

COBOL:  A  programming  language  which  uses  English 
language  terms  and  simplifies  programming  of  business 
data  processing  problems. 
MSSORT:  A  generalized  sorting  and  merging  program 
which    uses    mass    storage    devices    for    intermediate 
storage. 
FORTRAN :  Provides  a  convenient  language  for  express- 
ing mathematical  and  scientific  problems  in  familiar 
notation. 
ANSI  FORTRAN :  A  version  of  Fortran  which  conforms 
to   specifications    set   out    by    the   American   National 
Standards  Institute  (ANSI). 
COMPASS :  Assembly  language  for  CDC  3000  Series  com- 
puters. Used  primarily  for  the  operating  system  and  for 
programs  and  subroutines  which  would  be  cumbersome 
or  impossible  to  write  in  a  higher  level  language. 
ALGOL :  A  language  for  expressing  logarithms.  Primarily 
a   language   for   mathematical   and   scientific   problem 
solving. 
COSY :  A  program  for  maintaining  source  programs  in  a 
compressed  form  on  either  mass  storage  or  magnetic 
tape. 
LISA:  A  set  of  routines  to  allow  use  of  mass  storage  files 

in  linked  index  sequential  access  form. 
LIRE  :  A  utility  program  to  provide  backup  dumps,  reloads 

and  reorP'anizatiOTis  of  USA  filps. 
COGO :  A  problem-oriented  computer  language  and  pro- 
gramming system  for  solving  geometric  problems  in  civil 
engineering. 
QWICK  QWERY  :  A  system  for  permanently  defining  data 
files  and  then  using  these  definitions  to  describe  the  re- 
quirements of  a  report.  This  is  a  relatively  simple  way 
to  produce  a  report  from  a  pre-defined  data  file.  This  is 
a  nontransferable  proprietary  program. 
USER:  This  is  an  internally  developed  system  for  cata- 
loging,    retrieving    and    updating    executable     object 
programs. 
INDEX :  A  program  to  produce  statement  number  and 
variable  name  cross-reference  listings  of  single  and/or 
grouped  Fortran  programs/subroutines/functions. 
TIDY :  A  program  to  clean  up  a  Fortran  source  program 
by  doing  such  things  as  renumbering  statement  num- 
bers, realigning  Fortran  statements  and  numbering  the 
.''ource  records. 
VERTRAN :  A  program  for  converting  a  COBOL  program 
to  ANSI  standard,  w^ord  translations  through  a  user- 
supplied  table  and  possibly  converting  certain  special 
characters. 
TABLTRAN :   A  program  for  translating  decision  logic 

tables  to  COBOL  source  code. 
BLUDGEON :  A  tape  library  utility  program  which  main- 
tains a  tape  library  master  file  and  produces  listings 
and  reports  for  use  by  tape  librarians  and  the  user. 
COBOL  CROSS  REFERENCE:  Produce  cross-reference 
listings  of  COBOL  source  programs  producing  cross- 
references   of   data   names    and   procedure   names  for 
single  COBOL  programs  or  of  data  names   only  for 
groups  of  COBOL  programs. 
PLOTTER  SOFTWARE :  Calcomp  basic  software  is  a  set 
of  subroutines  that  generates  output  for  controlling  a 
Calcomp  plotter.  Calcomp  functional  software  is  a  set 


Purchase/lease 

N/A, 
N/A. 
N/A. 
N/A. 

N/A. 

N/A. 

N/A. 
N/A. 
N/A„ 

N/./V. 


Lifetime  lease 
December 
1969,  $27,000. 


N/A. 
N/A. 

N/A. 

N/A. 
N/A. 


N/A. 
N/A. 


Lifetime  lease 
September 
1972.  $900. 
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of  programs  or  subprograms  which  perform  plotting 
functions  frequently  used  in  many  different  applica- 
tions. These  are  nontransferable  proprietary  programs, 

PERT-TIMPJ :  Program  evaluation  and  review  technique 
is  used  to  plan,  monitor  and  evaluate  projects  and  pro- 
grams from  the  standpoint  of  time. 

AUTONET:  Automatic  network  display  program  gen- 
erates graphic  displays  of  CPM  or  PERT  networks  as 
defined  by  the  CPM/PERT  program  on  a  CALCOMP 
plotter.  This  program,  as  modified,  uses  part-time  output 
directly  as  input.  This  is  a  nontransferable  proprietary 
program. 

SAMPS :  Calcomp  subdivision  and  map  plotting  system 
program  generates  graphic  displays  of  computations  for 
subdivision  design,  mapping  or  related  surveying  proj- 
ects. This  is  a  nontransferable  proprietary  program. 

FLOBOL:  A  routine  which  accepts  as  input  a  COBOL 
source  program  and  generates  a  detailed  logic  diagram, 
an  analyzer  list  and  a  cross-reference  of  data  names  and 
procedure  names  to  specific  COBOL  statements. 

SORT/SELECT :  A  modification  to  MSSORT  which  allows 
records  to  be  selected  and/or  rejected  or  modified  simply 
by  coding  selection/modification/rejection  criteria  into 
parameter  cards. 


N/A. 


Lifetime  lease 
October   1973, 
$7,000. 


Lifetime  lease 
August  1974, 
$6,500. 

N/A. 


N/A, 


